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TO JOHN O'LEAEY, 

PORTLAND CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT — OR BLSEWIIERB. 



My dear O'L., — My friends, it appears, are about 
publishing a volume of Sketches and Ballads^-and I 
do n't know what else besides— of mine; and, taking 
advantage of this half-yearly letter, I hereby dedicate it 
to you. To no part of ray life do I look back with 
greater satisfaction than to that which was spent in close 
intercourse with you. I would say more, but — the cen- 
sorship which this letter must undergo being of the 
strictest — it would be only throwing away some of these 
precious ** ruled lines"* to which " the convict's writing 
is to be confined". Let me hope that what I cannot say 
here, the book itself will in some measure say for me. 
This hope, indeed, is my excuse for being a consenting 
party to the appearance of some of these things in a form 
which their intrinsic value would by no means entitle 
them to. Trusting that you will live to turn over the 
leaves, I remain, my dear O'L., your sincere friend, 
C. J. K. 

Woking Invalid Convict Prison (^Engiand)^ 
iSeplember 5, 18G7. 

* " N.B. — ^The convict's writing is to be confined to the ruled 
lines on these two pages". These words are printed at the head of a 
convict letter. The convict is also warned against *' slang phrases**. 
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jEARLY two years have elapsed since 1 
was told by my brother, when he visited 
me at Woking Convict Prison, that he 
had given permission to a literary friend 
who had asked it, to edit and publish certain contri- 
butions of mine in prose and verse to Irish Periodi- 
cals, which had been much praised by critics of divers 
political and religious creeds. 

My literary friend made his request at a time when 
it was supposed peace reigned in Ireland. But there 
came a change ; and before the editor had proceeded 
very far with his task, he saw plainly enough that it& 
completion would in all likelihood procure him a per- 
sonal introduction to his author: so the matter was 
allowed to drop. My brother, however, told me that 
he himself was then taking steps for the publication of 
the book ; and when, some months after, I was, in pri* 
son phraseology, " due to write", it occurred to me ta 
dedicate it to my friend and fellow - convict John 
O'Leary. But to do this required some ingenuity. I 
remembered that, in my letter of six months before, I 
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wrote these apparently innocent words: " If the girls 
go into convents at this rate, the Fenians may as well 
become monks". — I had been told in the letter to 
which I was replying, that several young ladies of my 
acquaintance had taken the veil. — Whereupon an 
official presented me with a document, of which here 
is a copy : 

"** Prisoner Kickham, 

'* Your allusion to Fenians in your letter is erased. 
In future you will avoid all political allusions and all 
keference to prison rules. 

" K. J. D. Bramly Governor*^ 

I set my wits to work, however, and it would seem 
kept clear of political allusions ; for, though of the 
twenty-two " ruled lines'*, on the same page of the 
*' convict's letter", ten or twelve are carefully blotted 
out, the dedication to John O'Leary has escaped un- 
scathed. 

Though not quite applicable to the presept volume, 
I retain it without altering a word, as, owing to the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, it has a mean- 
ing, I think, which will not be lost upon my readers. 

And it will not, I trust, be deemed out of place if I 
tell briefly here who John O'Leary is, and what man- 
ner of man. 

He is a Tipperary man, and first saw the light in 
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** Cashel of the Kings ". The utmost care was be- 
stowed on his education. At a very early age he was 
sent to the Catholic college at Carlo w. • He afterwards 
entered one of the Queen's colleges with the intention 
of studying for the bar* But, to become a member of 
the Irish bar, it is necessary to swear allegiance to 
England ; and John O'Leary made the discovery that 
" England was not his country ".* He laid down his 
ambition at the shrine of the country that was his, 
slave and beggar though she was. Being of a reserved 
and contemplative turn of mind, and having an in- 
come of a few hundred pounds a year, he gave him- 
self up almost exclusively to reading — not writing. 
The great organizer, James Stephens, knew him inti- 
mately in Paris, and when he decided on establishing 
a newspaper in Ireland, he chose as editors John 
O'Leary, Thomas Clarke Luby, and the present 
writer. 

But the advantages of having one chief and respon- 
sible editor soon became apparent, and John O'Leary, 
as the best qualified, took the post. The cup of Circe, 
as an Irish poett has said, is often dipped in Helicon, 
and some of O'Leary's friends thought him incapable 
of the labour and exertion which must attend the 

* ** England is not my country** — O'Leary in the dock, 
t Aubrey de Vere. 
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conscientious conduct of an Irish political journal. 
But what he would not do for gold or fame, he would 
do for Ireland. As to how he acquitted himself du- 
ring his brief editorial career, I will only say, that he 
was the Bayard of journalism. In private life John 
O'Leary was admired and loved by all who knew 
him, while his own family looked up to him as to a 
superior being. 

Thomas Clarke Luby came very near being a Tip- 
perary man too, as his father, a Church of England 
clergyman, was a native of this county. In his boy- 
hood he was wrapped in the atmosphere of Protestant 
ascendancy and " No surrender". But the magic 
tones of O'Connell penetrated through that atmo- 
sphere, and the parson saw, not altogether without 
pride, the fine eyes of his generous boy sparkle, and 
his heart swell, while he vowed that Ireland should 
be the 

'* First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea ". 

In '48 Luby was a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, his prospects in life (his father being then 
dead) depending upon an uncle who was one of the 
fellows of that college. But when the standard of 
" rebellion" was unfurled, the student threw off his cap 
and gown, and gave up all for the "good old cause". 
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Since then, to use his own words from the dock of 
Green Street court-house, he has given " his whole 
being to Ireland ". 

In his domestic relations Mr. Luby was peculiarly 
blessed. With a mother who idolized him, and a 
wife — the daughter of the poet John Frazer — who 
could appreciate him, and was every way worthy of 
him, and with his boys to educate, his home life was 
as happy as heart could desire. I have visited that 
home since my release. — May God comfort the poor 
old lady ! 

Our sub-editor, D. D. Mulcahy, is also a Tipperary 
man, born at Powerstown near Clonmel, and a mem- 
ber of a highly respectable family. While acting as 
sub-editor of The Irish People^ he was at the same 
time one of the most diligent medical students attend- 
ing the Dublin schools. The Very Rev. Dr. Power, 
late parish-priest of Powerstown, an energetic de- 
nouncer of Fenianism, declared, in allusion to those 
slanders which none of us escaped, that " Denis Mul- 
cahy was one of the most moral young men that ever 
lived in his parish". He is now the associate of beings 
whose crimes should have no names. 

As I have spoken of so many of my fellow-labourers 
at 12 Parliament Street, I must not forget the most 
devoted of them all. His name was first brought 
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under my notice in this way : Towards the end of the 
year '57, a sketch of the poet, Edward Walsh, ap- 
peared in the Celt^ a national periodical established 
l)y my lamented friend Doctor Robert Cane, of Kil- 
kenny. The poor poet's story was a sad one, and it 
was mentioned that his widow was then living in an 
humble lodging in Dublin, hardly earning her own and 
her children's bread as a seamstress. This moved 
some generous-hearted persons to write to her, proffer- 
ing pecuniary assistance; but the poet's widow was 
proud, and she wished it to be announced in the 
Celt that she could not accept money. Mrs. Walsh 
sent me one of the letters she had received, and here 
it is : 

" Skibbereen, Christmas Morning. 
" Dear Madam, — I hoped to spend a happy Christmas 
Day, but before sitting down to breakfast I took up the 
last number of the Celt, and read the conclusion of the 
memoir of your husband by some kind writer. I now 
find I cannot be happy unless you will do me the favour 
of accepting the enclosed pound note as a small testi- 
mony of my sympathy for the widow of one of our 
sweetest poets. 

" I remain, dear Madam, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

'' J. O'DoNovAN (Rossa)". 



I felt a strong desire at the time to know 
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more of this Mr. O'Donovan (Rossa), who could 
not sit down to his Christmas breakfast after reading 
an " o'er true tale" of suffering, till he had done 
something to alleviate it. And when, some months 
after, I saw his name in the list of prisoners arrested 
in Cork and Kerry, on a charge of treason-felony, 
I was not surprised. The first of these " Phoenix 
Prisoners" placed at the bar, Daniel O'SuUivan^ 
of Agreem, was convicted and sentenced to seven 
years penal servitude. But before the trials pro- 
ceeded further, there was a change of government, 
and Thomas O'Hagan, now lord-chancellor, the elo* 
quent advocate of the prisoners, was made attorney- 
general. O'Donovan (Rossa) and the rest were pre- 
vailed upon to go through the form of pleading guilty, 
having first stipulated that Daniel O'SuUivan should 
be set at liberty. By this false step they relieved the 
new attorney-general of the awkward duty of be?- 
coming the prosecutor of his clients. The prisoners 
were released on their own recognizances to come up 
for judgment when called upon. It is needless to say 
that the fact that he could be at any moment con- 
signed to penal servitude for life, or for any number 
of years the government pleased, without even the 
form of a trial, had no effect whatever upon the poli- 
tical conduct of O'Donovan (Rossa). After this I saw 
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his name again in the newspapers as a candidate 
for the situation of Relieving Officer to the Skib- 
bereen Union. In his letter to the Guardians he 
said, in his manly way: "If you appoint me not- 
withstanding my political opinions I shall feel proud. 
But if you refuse to appoint me on account of my 
political Opinions 1 shall feel proud too". It is to 
the credit of the Board of Guardians that he was 
unanimously elected; and the fact shows too the 
estimation in which the indomitable rebel was held 
by all who knew him personally, . irrespective of 
class or creed. The scenes of misery with which 
he was brought into closer contact while discharging 
the duties of this office intensified his hatred of 
foreign misrule. Mr. O'Donovan was the manager 
of The Irish People^ and while on his business 
tours through Ireland and England, one of its 
ablest correspondents. He also contributed to its 
leading columns, and even to the " poet's cor- 
ner".* 

These few studiously cold words, the first intended 
for the public I have written since I divested myself 
of the rags of a convict, will, I trust, require no 
apology from me. I thank God it has been my lot to 

* A volame of poemi from the pen of bis gifted young wife has 
t)een published in America within the past year. 
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laboui and suffer with such men and in such a 
cause. 

I am no longer the associate of thieves and mur- 
derers. I breathe my native air, in the midst of scenes 
from which nothing could have tempted me to stray, 
but a call, the neglect of which would have made life 
insupportable. I am at home. Opposite my window 
is an old ruin, whether castle or abbey no one seems to 
know, but the head of H United Irishma,n was impaled 
upon it in '98, and it has almost from my infancy pos- 
sessed a strange fascination for me. Beyond I have a 
glimpse of the hills, every foot of which is as familiar 
to me as the street below. I move my chair, and the 
chapel cross looks in upon me, and seems to point at 
once to the graves below and the sky above. My 
sister's children, whom I see at play ife the garden 
among the budding shrubs and the spring flowers, re- 
call me to the loving hearts still around me. Wherever 
I turn I am greeted with something more deep and 
touching than mere popularity, — something that 
would be too great a reward for all the sacrifice 
that mortal man could make, and of which I will try 
and be more worthy if God spares me life. It is a 
dream too blissful for earth. But the roofless walls of 
once happy homes meet me at every turn ; and the 
emigrant ship is still bearing away its freight of sor- 
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row and vengeance. At this calm evening hour my 
noble comrades long for the night, — or sigh at the 
breaking dawn. And — I may not dream. 

But to return to the proper business of this preface. 

I had another visit in prison last autumn, and 
learned that the intended publication of a collection 
of my writings had been abandoned, ** lest it should 
injure me ". I expressed my disappointment at this 
in rather strong terms ; and one of my friends said : 
" You will live to do it yourself". To this I replied : 
** I 'd expose myself to ridicule by publishing such a 
book, if I were at liberty. It is because I am virtu- 
ally dead, I wished it to be done". The result of 
those remarks was, that when I arrived in Dublin on 
the sixth of last March, the sheets of about half the 
following pages were put into my hand, and I was 
informed so much of the whole edition was printed 
off. I wished to leave the matter in the hands of 
those who had charge of it, and I have done so — ex- 
cept that I have corrected the proofs of the concluding 
chapters. 

As to the story of Sally Cavanagh, I claim one 
merit for it — the merit of being true: that is, in the 
sense in which delineations of national character and 
manners — the modes of thought and speech of a 
people — their virtues and vices, joys and sorrows— 
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ought to bo true. I have got none of my materials at 
second-hand. And the scenes of suffering I havejt 
endeavoured to describe have occurred under my own 
eyes, and within a district the name of which, I be- 
lieve, has never been heard of in connection with, 
what a venerable dignitary of the Catholic Church 
has called "the periodical slaughter of the Irish 
people ". This silent and almost unnoticed suffering 
has perhaps niade a deeper impression upon me, than 
even those hideous pictures of human agony at which 
the civilized world has so often stood aghast. 

Whoever reads this unpretending little volume can- 
not fail to see what the writer's views are, as to how 
Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants should feel and 
act towards each other — and how they really do feel 
and act when left to their own impulses. 

I am reminded of another subject — a painful one— 
by a paragraph in a local journal which I have just 
read. It speaks of a murder perpetrated in a peaceful 
valley not many miles from where I write, and alludes 
to other outrages that have recently occurred in this 
county. Of the circumstances connected with those 
crimes I know nothing, but the newspaper writer 
seems to class them under the head of " agrarian out? 
rages". I leave Connor Shea to tell what I think 
concerning acts of this nature. Indeed it is not the 
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first time I have endeavoured to place this subject in 
what I believe to be its true light before my country- 
men. From another " 1 ale of Tipperary" written by 
me, and published ten years ago, I take the following 
extract : 

" And now Nemesis steps upon the stage. The cha- 
racter she assumes among the dramatis personce of our 
history is * The Incumbered Estates Court'. 

" Ye lords of the soil ! when ye paced for the last time 
those ancestral halls which witnessed your boyhood's 
gambols, and many a night of mad revelry after; when 
the avenue gate swung back to shut you out for ever; 
when ye cast a last look on the woods and dales that so 
often shook to your loud * halloo' and the * musical dis- 
cord' of the hounds, — did ye then think of the poor ten- 
ant at your parlour window ? Did ye understand why his 
cheek blanched, and why he trembled from head to foot, 
as he begged not to be driven from his home ? Perhaps 
there was something in your hearts, too, that told you 
why a shot sometimes rang out on the night air, and a 
red stain was on the land !" 

And, seven years ago, an article written by me ap- 
peared in a Dublin weekly journal, which I trust I 
shall be excused for inserting here : — 
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"our PROTESTANT COMPATRIOTS — THE WILD JUSTICE OF 

REVENGE. 

" Last week, and once or twice previously, we placed 
before our readers some honest and reallj national remarks 
of our contemporary tlie Irish Times, repelling the brutal 
calumnies heaped upon our people by the English press 
on both sides of St. George's Channel. There was a 
time when such indications from such a quarter, of an 
awakening national spirit, used to thrill like a subtle joy 
through our veins. What a radiant vision it wasi— 
that dream of a united people forgetting all distinctions 
of creed, and class, and race in a united effort to lift up 
their prostrate motherland to the dignity of nationhood. 
How gladly we hailed every little streak of light which 
we fondly hoped might be the herald of the morning ! 
The names of Swift, Lucas, Molyneux — of Grattan, Flood, 
and Charlemont — of Tone, of Emmet, and Lord Edward 
— this glorious galaxy — bright amid the brightest- 
shone for ever before us. Could we help longing to see 
the banner of their co-religionists intertwined with ours ? 
Could we help feeling as if liberty itself, won without 
them, and in spite of them, would be dashed with bitter- 
ness ? And Davis ; was not he a Protestant ? Had he 
lived But it were bootless now to spe- 
culate whether, if that great intellect and loving nature 
were spared to us, one section of Irishmen would be to- 
day angrily striving to brand the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen as a nation of murderers. 

" * Here it is', he wrote, on reading a defiant article 
against England in the Evening 3Iail^-^ Here it is — the 
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dawning!' Alas ! ^Aa^ dawning never came ; and — alas! 
-and alas ! that we should be forced to say it — it will 
never come. When Freedom's sun rises over an enfran- 
chised Irish Nation, there will be no flag with * Dungan- 
non' inscribed upon it lifted to the light. Yet, though 
this fair creation of our youthful fancy has long ago 
crumbled away at the touch of inexorable reality, still it 
is a dear memory. Every murmur of nationality from 
the ranks of our Protestant compatriots brings with it not 
only assurance of practical individual help for the future, 
hut to us is like the breeze laden with the odour of dead 
flowers — an echo from the past — a harp that has been 
broken — a ray of the 'arch of peace' with which our 
young imagination spanned the Irish sky. 

" But regrets are vain : and Eighty-two is gone for ever. 
Whether our Northern friends * remember Orr', is 
another question. 

" There is, at all events, a rough road before us ; and 
those who really wear that thorny crown in this * mar- 
tyr-nation'* must gird up their loins for the march 
before they deserve much sympathy or aid from their 
more favoured, but scarcely less degraded fellow-bondsmen. 

" We commenced this article with the intention of grap- 
pling with the question of the * wild justice of revenge', 
from which subject (suggested by the remarks of the 
Irish Times) we have wandered away somewhat. 

" But it is a question beset with difficulties, and not to 
be lightly touched upon, particularly by a national jour- 
nalist. We had a communication lately from onef who 
has dared, and laboured, and suflered much for Ireland ; 
one, too, whose ideas are what are called * desperate' in 

* Dr. CuUen. t James Stephens* 
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certain quarters. He looks upon what lie calls 'acts of 
individual and selfish vengeance' as deejply criminal in 
themselves, and calculated to do great injury to the na- 
tional cause. 

" Nevertheless, it is not, we think, by unmeasured de- 
nunciation that the thirst for vengeance in the breast of 
the maddened victim of landlord tyranny can be allayed. 
On the contrary, charitable and rational sympathy would 
be much more likely to have this effect. We believe 
that the acquittal of the prisoners at the Tipperary Spe- 
cial Commission by Protestant landlord juries, and the 
spontaneous outburst of popular rejoicing which greeted 
their verdicts, will exercise a salutary influence on the 
minds of both landlords and tenants. 

" These demonstrations did not spring from a sympathy 
with crime, nor altogether from joy at the acquittal of 
innocent men. They had their source in the spirit of dis- 
affection against alien Oppression, which smoulders in the 
Irish heart. This is the secret of the abhorrence all 
Irishmen have to the name of * Informer*. 

" Mr. Goldwin Smith has had the candour and the cou- 
rage to place this vexed question in its true light before 
his countrymen, 

" The O'Donoghue, when he flung down the gauntlet to 
that white-livered Saxon,* was no more a duellist seeking 
satisfaction for a personal insult, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, than was Ked Hugh when he grappled with 
Segrave on that battlefield where the chivalry of Tyrone 
trampled the red-cross banner in the dust. 

" But can we do nothing to stay the rash hand of the 
tortured peasant? We can. Let us give him hope. 

♦ Sir R. Peel. 



Lei OS pcnni to tlie western liorizoii, and tell him tJiat 
tiioe are Irish arms trained to do and readj to dare. 
Let ns thow him, that he, too, can be a wddier <^ libertj 
— and the mnrdoer^s weapon will dn^ from his hand. 

^ Oh ! it is a holj work, meriting the heartf ' God 
speed' of aU good men. We rqieat — it is a kol§ work. 
We can saj so feaiiesslj, with onr e jes Hfted to the skj. 

"* July 12, l^^fT. 

I can scarcely hope that this tale of Tipperuy will 
meet with a {avoiiiable reception at the hands of cer- 
tain critics and readers whose good wiQ I dioold 
dearlj prize. Yet it is mj conscnentions belief that 
no Irish-bom man or woman will be the worse for 
having read it. 

THE AUTHOR. 

MuUinahmUf Co, Tipperary, 
April, 1869. 



NOTE. 

Among the many tokens of regard and sympathy 
I have received, there is one now before me I cannot 
resist referring to. It is the Illustrated History of 
Ireland^ presented to me by the authoress, Sister M. F. 
Chire, of the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. In her 
preface she says : " I believe the Fenian movement, at 
One time sconted as a mere ebullition, at another time 
treated as a dangerous and terrible rebellion, has done at 
least this one good to England — it has compelled honest 
and honourable men to inquire each for himself what 
are the grievances of Ireland, and why she continued 
disaffected to English rule". 

And better still : 

'^ But I. deny that Ireland has ever been really con- 
quered ; and even should the most sanguinary suggestions 
proposed by a nineteenth-century serial be carried out, I 
am certain it could not be. Ireland has never been per- 
manently subdued by Dane or Norman, Dutchman or 
Saxon ; nor has she ever been really united to England. 
A man is surely not united to a jailer because he is bound 
to him by an iron chain, which his jailer has forged for 
his safe keeping. This is not union, and the term 
United Kingdom is in fact a most miserable misnomer". 
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CHAPTER I. 

RIAN PURCELL raised himself upon his 
elbow and yawned. His eyes wandered lazily 
over a landscape which, though familiar from 
childhood, had not lost a single charm for 
him. It was a secluded valley, with nothing grand or 
striking about it. But it was green and peaceful, sugges- 
tive of comfort, and quiet, and home; and it was Brian 
Purcell's native valley. 

Having drowsed^ over the scene before him for some 
moments, Brian Purcell glanced at his dogs, then at the 
sun, and then at his watch. When he flung himself 
down among the fern on the mountain side, the gray- 
hounds flung themselves down too, panting violently, 
with their tongues lolling out ; the sun was struggling 
through the mist that rested upon the opposite hill ; and 
his watch pointed to half-past six. Now the grayhounds 
were coiled up at his feet, breathing as regularly as if they 
were on the hearth-stone before the kitchen fire ; the suu 

was mounting high above the cloud-banks piled up around 
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the horizon ; and the watch told that it was half-past 
eight. From which indications Brian Purcell very natu* 
rally came to the conclusion, that he had slept two hours 
among the fern on the mountain side. On leaping to his 
feet and looking round, he saw that he was not alone. A 
pair of bloodshot eyes, set in a large, yellow, stolid face, 
glared at him. They belonged — the face and eyes — to a 
gentleman whom we shall call Oliver Grindem, Esquire, 
a landlord, and one of her gracious majesty's justices of 
the peace. Brian Purcell stretched out his arms and 
yawned again. Then taking up a brace of hares tied to- 
gether by the hind legs, he swung them over his shoulder, 
whistled to his dogs, and bounded down the mountain- 
Having reached the foot of the hill, after a moment's he- 
sitation, he turned to the right up a narrow bye-road that 
led to a neat whitewashed thatched house, with very tall 
hollyhocks growing up high above the eave at one end 
of it. 

" Is that the work you 're at, Connor?" said the young 
man gaily as he entered the house, " rocking the cradle ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Brian, is that you ? Where were you this 
seven years ? 'T is then the work I 'm at. Their mother 
is gone down to the cross for something or otlier, an' 
here I must stay to have an eye to Number Five till she 
comes back ", 

"Your landlord is out shooting to-day", remarked 
Brian. 

" I wonder did he see you coming in ?" and Connor 
Shea's look, as he asked the question, betokened some- 
thing like alarm. 

" I dare say he did, for I left him standing above the 
well". 
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*' I may as well tell you the truth", said Connor Shea ; 
** he says I must summons you ". 

"Why, what call has he to the mountain any more 
than I have?" 

*.' We all know that ; but where 's the use in talking ? 
•You know he 's my landlord for the few acres I have, 
barring the house and haggart that happens to be on the 
commonage; an' though I have a lease, the rint is so high 
I 'd never be able to hould on'y for what he allows me for 
the caretakin'". 

" I 'm glad you have explained this to me, Connor; 
and when I 've the dogs with me I '11 keep as carefully 
out of your way as if you were as great a rogue as him- 
self". 

" That 's a bully hare ", said Connor Shea, after a 
pause; " an' for all I 'd bet a thrifle the little chap made 
a bitther run". 

" You may say that", replied Brian ; " Bran was dead 
beat, and, after no less than a dozen turns single hand, 
the little chap, as you call him, was just getting in among 
the rocks, when Gazelle took him". 

" What did I tell you ? And did n't 1 always say, 
since she was a month ould, that Gazelle 'd be all their 
daddies ?" 

** I have her entered for the next coursing matcli ", 
said Brian. 

" Well", said Connor, as he eyed the graceful hound 
with a knowing look, " 't will be a good one that '11 bate 
her". 

" Do you think so, Connor ?" asked the owner, evi- 
dently gratified. 

Before replying, Connor Shea, with the air of a man 
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who did not wish to commit himself rashly, carefully 
passed his hands over Gazelle's points, then resuming 
his seat, he commenced ruhhing his chin, with a contem- 
plative look. 

" She takes it", said he. 

Having uttered this in a somewhat oracular tone, Con- 
nor Shea left off rubbing his hands, and conmienced to 
operate upon his poll, glancing all the time from the cor- 
ners of his half-shut eyes at the grayhound with that pe- 
culiar expression of countenance, which (when seen in an 
Irishman's face) may be vernacularly translated: "My 
darling you wor ". 

At this moment a fair-haired girl, of about five years 
old, accompanied by two curly headed, rosy-cheeked ur- 
chins, of the respective ages of three and four, came 
running into the house. 

** Father", said she, looking abashed on finding he 
was not alone: " Father, the schoolmaster is after pass- 
ing down, an' we '11 finish picking the stones in the 
evening". 

" Very well: get your books, an' be off: but first wash 
the blackberries off o' that fellow's face. Take your fin- 
ger out o' your mouth, you young rascal"; and Connor 
shook his fist threateningly at one of the curly-headed, 
rosy-cheeked urchins. 

" You ought to be a happy man, Connor", remarked 
Brian Purcell, *• with such a fine family ; and getting on so 
well in the world, too". 

'*We ought to be thankful, Mr. Brian; moreover, 
wlien we see so much poverty around us. When I look 
down at all thim bare walls below, an' think ov ould 
times, an' the dance an' the hurlin match, an' the ould 
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neighbours that wor hunted like wild bastes, 't is enough 
to break the heart in a man, so it is. But here 's the 
masther comin' in, an' if he sees me talkin' to you, an* 
thim lads hangin' on the back o* the chair, there 's no 
knowin' what the end of it might be". 

Connor took a peep at the cradle to see that Number 
Five was asleep, and slipped into the bed-room. 

Mr. Oliver Grindem, who was corpulent and unwieldy, 
eame stamping and puffing into the house. " Any one 
here ? " he exclaimed, rolling his red eyes around. Brian 
did not feel bound to reply to the question, but taking 
from his pocket a volume (his inseparable companion in 
his mountain rambles), he began to read. Mr. Grindem 
abstracted a flask {his inseparable companion) from his 
pocket, and taking a teacup from the dresser, nearly 
filled it from the flask, and gulped down half a pint of 
whiskey at a draught. He was about leaving the house 
when he caught a glimpse of Connor Shea's wife ap- 
proaching it. He drew a chair towards the fire and sat 
down. 

Sally Cavanagh was a remarkably fine specimen of her 
class. Like all her old acquaintances, we prefer calling 
her by her maiden name. For Sally Cavanagh had been 
the belle of the " mountain foot" ; and so great a favou- 
rite was she with gentle and simple, and so familiar had 
her name become to old and young, that we doubt, if her 
own husband heard any one talk of " Mrs. Shea", or even 
" Sally Shea", whether he would not be under the impres- 
sion that the person so designated was outside the circle 
of his acquaintance. 

The glow upon her cheek, and the joyous light in her 
expressive brown eyes, told of mountain air and exercis«. 
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and of a heart untouched by care or sorrow, and unsullied 
by even a thought at which the most sensitive conscience 
might take alarm. Having smiled a welcome to Brian 
Purcell, who looked up from his book, and returned the 
salutation without speaking, Sally Cavanagh bade " Good 
morning, sir", with a low courtesy, to the landlord. Then 
swinging off her cloak with a peculiarly graceful move- 
ment, and tucking up the sleeves of her gown, thereby 
revealing a pair of exquisitely moulded arms, she com- 
menced to occupy herself with her household duties. Mr. 
Oliver Grindem followed her movements with a stare of 
admiration which there was no mistaking. Sally Cava- 
nagh was painfully conscious of it — for a truly modest 
woman never read admiration in the eyes of a libertine, 
without pain. 

Brian Purcell had only reached the comer of the house 
on his way home when he was seized by the arm. 

"Well, Sally, what 's the matter?" 

" Do n't go, sir". 

"Why? Is it anything you have to tell me?" 

" No, Mr. Brian ; only come in an' sit down for another 
start". And half embracing him, she tried to draw him 
towards the house. 

Brian had known Sally Cavanagh since his boyhood. 
He danced with her scores of times at the rustiq merry- 
makings;, of which she was always the life and soul. She 
had been the confidant of his own unhappy love; and 
when she whom he loved with his whole heart had proved 
unworthy, he knew that Sally Cavanagh shed tears of in- 
dignation at the thought of what "poor Mr. Brian" would 
suffer. He knew that when he was a himted outlaw, after 
the failure of '48, his escape from the ban-dogs of the 
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law — set upon his track by Mr. Oliver Grindem — ^was 
principally owing to Sally Cavanagh and her husband. 
He slept many nights at their house, and when this be- 
came unsafe, and he was obliged to keep higher up the 
mountain, Sally Cavanagh was often by his side at the 
dead of night, with letters from his friends or some ne- 
cessaries of food or apparel. Devotedness like this — free 
from all selfishness — is by no means uncommon among 
the peasantry of Ireland. 

Brian knew all this. But the flutter of her bosom 
and the look of confusion which she strove in vain to 
conceal, contrasted so strongly with her usual free and 
open manner, that, in spite of him, a half formed thought 
of, to him, a very painful nature, crossed his mind. But 
it was instantly dissipated by a glimpse of Connor Shea's 
honest face, who was evidently enjoying the scene from a 
little window behind the hollyhocks. 

"And why are you so anxious that I should go in 
again?" he asked. 

The blood rushed to her face, suJ0fusing even her neck 
and forehead, as she dropped her eyes, evidently greatly 
embarrassed by the question. After a moment's pause 
she raised her eyes with a frightened look, and said, while 
the glow deepened upon her cheek : 

" I do n't like to be by myself while he is in the house". 

It would not be easy to analyze .the emotions which 
this reply shot as it were into the heart of Brian Purcell. 
Admiration and affection for her were mingled with 
shame and remorse for having doubted her goodness and 
virtue even for an instant. 

"You know, Sally", said he, "that I would risk my 
life to save you from insult or injury. But there is no dan- 
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ger of one or the other, now. There is one near enough 
to protect yon. And, Sally, I will confess to you that I 
wish to avoid a quarrel with this worthy landlord of yours : 
you saw how he attempted to kick my dog a while ago". 

"That 's true, sir", said she. "I forgot that; 't is 
better for you to go away". And she returned to the 
house with slow and reluctant steps. 

"Shame upon me", exclaimed Brian Purcell as he 
wended his way homewards. " Shame upon me for that 
unworthy thought. The rill that ripples over these rocks is 
not more pure than the heart within that graceful form, 
nor are the rocks more firm than its virtue". 

Connor Shea saw his landlord pass the little window 
frowning savagely. He heard him mutter to himself — 
" I '11 see you tame enough yet". 

When Sally Cavanagh saw her husband coming out of 
the little room, she turned pale, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Why, Sally, what 's the matter now ?" said he, trying 
good-humouredly to remove her hands. " Don't you know 
he goes on that way with every woman he meets ?" 

Oh I he did not know what a martyrdom she was endu- 
ring, and how hard was the struggle to keep down that 
proud, true heart of hers. He did not know that it wa« 
the dread of his discovering this, and felling her tor- 
mentor to the earth on the instant, that made her cheek 
blanch when she saw him coming out of the room. 

" Sally",- said he, in a grave tone, "maybe you think 
it was watching you I was". 

" Oh I no, no, Connor", she hastily replied; " but what 
would become of us an' the childher, if we did anything 
to turn him against us?" 
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But oh! the agony she suffered, trying to keep that 
proud, true heart from openly revolting against the insult- 
ing persecution I 

Connor gazed on her with a sort of admiring astonish- 
ment at her forethought and anxiety for their welfare. 
" The not a wan of me can help laughin' ", said he, "when 
I remimber how they used to say to me, ^ She 's too wild 
and foolish for you, Connor; take a friend's advice an' 
marry a studdy, sinsible girl'". 

" An' so I was wild an' foolish afore I met wid yew". 

" But I must finish cuttin' that spot o' hay. An' as 
this is a half day, when the childher come from school, do 
ye all come out an' give it a turn. I 'd like to have it in 
grass-cocks, to-morrow being Sunday". 

A few minutes after this Connor Shea's voice might 
have been heard, while he whetted his scythe, rolling up 
the mountain as he gave melodious utterance to the history 
of a farmer's daughter, 

" Whose parents died, and willed her five hundred pounds in goold**. 

And in the evening it was a pleasant sight to see the 
manly peasant, the week's toil over, with his infant in his 
arms, followed by his wife and his other children, slowly 
returning from the meadow to their happy though humble 
home. 
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CHAPTER II. 




E feel prompted to begin this chapter with one 
or two anecdotes which have little or no busi- 
ness in it. Yet they may help to illustrate 
— better, perhaps, than a long description — 
the character of our humble heroine. Perhaps, too, we 
wish to delay for a little while the sad, sad story of the 
doom that befel her. 

The Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Robert Stephens, 
was quite an admirer of Sally Cavanagh's. He was wont 
to tell how, the first Sunday after his arrival in the parish, 
he was leisurely walking from the glebe to the church, 
when a young countrywoman tripped lightly by him. He 
quickened his pace in order to get into conversation with 
her. 

" Good morning", said his reverence. 

" Good morrow kindly", said the young woman. 

" What a musical voice", thought Mr. Stephens ; "and, 
by Jove, that foot might serve as a model for a statuary". 

" Why are you in such a hurry ?" he inquired aloud. ■ 

" Because I 'm afraid I '11 be too late for Mass, sir". 

"Oh, don't fear that ; sure I 'm the priest of the 
parish". 

" I may take my time so, sir", said she, but without 
slackening her pace. 

As they went on in this way, Mr. Stephens called her 
attention to a very ill-favoured old goat lying by the road- 
side. 

" Now, look at that old rascal", said he ; " hasn't he 
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the look of a rogue? Wouldn't he remind you of the 
parson ?" 

" Oh, sir*', said Sally Cavanagh, pushing back the hood 
of her cloak from one side, and surveying her questioner 
from head to foot, while a look of indescribable merriment 
lighted up her whole face — " oh, sir, don't compare the 
blessed little baste to the ugly ould haythen^\ 

The flash of her white teeth, and the fun that danced 
in her dark, lustrous eye, gave such point to the repartee, 
that the good-humoured parson went off in an uncontroll- 
able fit of laughter, which exploded again and again, as 
he attempted to repeat the story to his wife, who overtook 
him before he reached the church. In fact, the Kev. 
Robert Stephens had considerable difficulty in assuming 
a look of decorous gravity as he presented himself for the 
first time before his new congregation. That was the 
way Sally Cavanagh first attracted the notice of the par- 
son. And we must say that few among those who knew 
her were more shocked or more grieved at her misfortunes 
than the Rev. Mr. Stephens and his kind-hearted lady. 
We believe, if they had learned the circumstances of her 
case in time, they would have endeavoured, as far as in 
them lay, to save her from a fate worse than death. 

A widely different, but still characteristic incident won 
her the regard of the priest. Father O'Gorman. 

Connor Shea's mother was a helpless invalid for several 
years before his marriage. 

" Wisha, Connor", she would say, " is it going to marry 
that mad thing you are ?" 

"Wait till you know her betther, mother". 

•" She's a droll crather, Connor, an' 'd make any one get 
fond of her", the old woman would continue, brightening 
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into good humour at the recollection of Sally Cavanagh's 
light-hearted disposition, and what Connor used to call 
"her ways of goin* on". 

One morning, a short time after Connor Shea's mar- 
riage, his mother was sitting by the fire, propped up by 
pillows, which Sally's careful hands had placed around her. 
Sally noticed the old woman's head fall helplessly to one 
side, and on hurrying with a cry to her assistance, she saw 
that the hand of death was upon her. The poor young 
woman clasped her hands together in an agony of grief 
and terror. "Thank God", she exclaimed as a sudden 
thought struck her; "the station is at Mr. Keilly's to-day, 
an' maybe 't is not too late yet". 

She hurried from the house, and was about running 
down the narrow bye-road when she caught sight of a horse- 
man, who was just after passing along the public road. 
She scrambled over the fence, and crossing a field dia- 
gonally, with the speed of a frightened hare, flung her- 
self over another high fence, and stood panting before the 
astonished horseman. 

" My mother-in-law is dyin', sir", she exclaimed, catch- 
ing hold of the bridle. 

"Well", said Father 0' Gorman, who knew from expe- 
rience how often the priest is hurried away at all hours of 
the day and night to attend " sick calls", when there is no 
danger of death — " Well", said he, "the other priest is over 
at Mr. Keilly*s, and it won't take you more than ten 
minutes to run over by the weir for him". 

" It might be too late, sir", she pleaded. 

" But I can't go with you ; I 'm going to celebrate 
Mass down near the Clodagh, and I have not a moment 
to lose". 
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The big tears stood in her eyes as she fixed them on 
the priest, and though he had gathered up the reins with 
the intention of pursuing his way to the Clodagh, he 
hesitated when he saw the effect his words had upon her. 
She was so stunned that though her lips moved to suppli- 
cate him, she could not utter a word. 

"Well, I '11 go with you", said Father O'Gorman. 

He was obliged to put his horse to a smart trot to keep 
up with her till they reached the house. 

"Where is the sick woman?" asked the priest, as he 
crossed the threshold. 

Sally Cavanagh pointed to her mother-in-law in mute 
amazement. If the old lady was at that moment flying up 
the chimney, mounted upon the broom, her daughter-in- 
law's astonishment could scarcely be greater. The priest 
looked angrily at poor Sally, who kept her eyes steadily 
fixed upon the old woman all the time, and was hastily 
striding out of the house, when she flung herself on her 
knees before him. 

"No matter, sir", said she, "what I told you is the 
truth". 

" Are you ill, ma'am ?" he inquired of the old woman. 

" 0-yah-wisha ! no, your reverence", was her reply; 
" but that poor fool 'd think I 'd be goin' to be off if on'y 
a blast o' wind got at me". 

" You 're a very bold woman", exclaimed Father O'Gor- 
man, turning to Sally, and losing all patience. The fact 
was, old Mrs. Shea was occupied in "mashing" a roasted 
potato upon a plate, while a "print" of butter on a smaller 
plate showed the priest that she was engaged in making 
"pandy", with a view to breakfast. Sally Cavanagh drew 
her breath hard, and clenched her teeth like one preparing 
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for some desperate struggle. Steadily, and almost noise^ 
lessly, she closed the door, locked it, and put the key in 
her pocket. But when she turned round and confronted 
the justly-offended clergyman, he saw by the death-like 
paleness of her face how much the daring act had cost her. 

"If you saw her awhile ago, sir", she said, "you'd 
believe me". 

The intense earnestness of her voice, and the imploring 
anguish of her look, subdued the good priest and led him 
captive again. On looking more closely at the old woman, 
he saw how really feeble she was. 

"Well", said he, "get her into her bed, and in the 
name of God I will prepare her". 

Sally, lifting the poor old woman in her arms tenderly 
as if she were an infant, carried her to her room, and 
placed her in her bed. 

" Sally", said Mrs. Shea, throwing her withered arms 
round her daughter-in-law's neck, " I believe, after all, I 
am going. God's will be done ! Send Father Gorman 
in now ; and my blessing, and the blessing of Heaven, be 
with you, Sally, a vourneen-machree^\ 

While the priest was administering the last rites of the 
Church to the old woman, Sally returned to the kitchen 
and remained upon her knees praying. She hurried into 
the room the moment the priest came out. 

" How do you feel now, mother ?" 

There was no reply. 

She looked closely into her worn features, placed her 
hand over the open mouth, and, as if obeying some sudden 
impulse, hurried out and laid her hand upon the priest's 
arm. He was trying to open the door which she had 
locked, and the good man appeared quite bewildered, not 
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to say frightened, at the idea that she was again going to 
make a prisoner of him, 

"She's dead, sir?" 

" What !^-dead?" exclaimed the priest, in astonishment. 
He hastened to the bed-side of the old woman, and saw 
that she had indeed gone to a better world, apparently the 
very moment after he had administered the last sacrament 
to her. It was now Father O'Gorman's turn to be agitated, 
while Sally was quite calm and collected. He stared at 
her for a moment as if she was something supernatural, 
and then holding her by both hands, he said, with visible 
emotion, "You are a good woman: may God bless you". 

She heard her husband's step approaching the house, and 
hastened out to meet him. There was something wonder- 
fully expressive in Sally Cavanagh's features. They re- 
flected her thoughts as a clear lake reflects the sky. 

" My mother is dead ", said Connor Shea, before she 
had time to speak to him. 

The poor fellow's heart became as heavy as lead as he 
sorrowfully remarked : " An' she went unknown to us as 
long as we wor watchin* her". 

" She got the priest, Connor", exclaimed his wife, 
throwing her arms round his neck, and looking into his 
face, as if the sight of his grief was agony to her. 

" Yes", said Father O'Gorman, " and she is to be 
thanked for that. You have a good wife, Connor, and I 
hope you will always love and respect her, for she de- 
serves it. I '11 come over and say Mass for you to-mor- 
row morning". 

Father O'Gorman had gone several yards away before 
Connor could call out, " Thank your reverence", after 
him. Then, as the dark thought that his mother "died 
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without the priest" was removed from his mind, and his 
eye met the upturned face of his noble-hearted wife, so 
full of love and trust and sympathy, Connor Shea's 
broad chest heaved, and his eyes moistened, as, tenderly 
pressing her head against his heart, he said: " Would I 
doubt you, Sally ?" 

Tliat was all Connor Shea said. 

Would that we could linger over the happy years they 
spent under the thatched roof of the little white house at 
the foot of the mountain. But we must not shrink from 
the task we have undertaken, though its execution will 
cost us many a sore pang. 




CHAPTER III. 

Y heart is broke, Mr. Brian", said Connor 
Shea. 

He spoke in a hoarse, hollow voice, while 
his worn, haggard aspect gave a fearful 
significance to his words. 

" Good God, Connor, how changed you are ; and in so 
short a time!" 

" No wonder for me to be changed. I worked like a 
galley slave. I wore the flesh off my bones. I let my 
little family go in rags, ay, an' half-star\'od 'em, but it was 
no use : I was back a few pounds in the rint". 

"And why did n't you apply to me, Connor? Didn't 
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TOTi know I 'd lend you a few pounds, even if I was obliged 
to borrow it?" 

" You done too much before for me", said Connor Shea ; 
" an' besides I saw no chance of paying it back. He was 
determined to hunt me as well as the rest, an' sure the 
wonder is why he spared me when he was clearin' 'em all oflf". 

" I 'm after bein' down through the county Kerry", he 
continued, '-jobbin' on a few cows. I never went through 
such hardship as I did for the last three weeks, travellin' 
from wan fair to another, strivin' to make up what I 
was short in the rint. I have it now, and what I called 
in for before I go over to the hall, is to axe your advice, 
whether I ought to give it to him". 

" I cannot venture to advise you one way or the other", 
replied Brinn. 

"I know myself 't is to America I ought to go, but I 
have n't the courage to take them five young crathers to 
a strange counthry — not knowing what might be afore 
'em, an' Sallv is n't the stout able woman she was either". 

"'T is a hard case, and I wish to Heaven it was in my 
power to help you'*. 

** I '11 go and pay this gale any way", said Connor 
Shea, after some deliberation, ** though I 'm afeerd the 
poor-house 'ill be t -le end of it". 

He went dirocrly and presented himself in the landlord's 

office. 

** Well, Shea, 1 hope my indulgence has not been thrown 

awav on vou — have vou the rent?" asked Mr. Oliver 

• • • 

Grindem. 

**I have it, sir", replied * Connor Shea, and he sighed 
deeply as he untwisted a faded calico bag and took a 
bimdle of crumple<l notes from it. 
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"Four pounds more, Connor I" 

"Why, sir, is n't it the half-year's rint to the penny f 

"Yes, Connor, but the costs — four pounds to pay the 
bailiffs". 

" What bailiffs ?" inquired Connor, looking aghast, 

" Why^ the bailiffs I had taking care of your haggard 
while you were from home", and Mr. Oliver Grindem 
rubbed his huge yellow hand over his flabby face, and 
turned his red eyes towards the ceiling. 

Connor Shea was literally staggered by this unlooked- 
for blow. He grasped the back of a chair for support 
with one hand, while he stretched out the other, and, 
gasping for breath, exclaimed : 

" Give me back the money, an' we II give up, an* go to 
America". 

Mr. Grindem sneered coldly, "Pray, Mr. Shea", he 
said, "do you see any sign of a fool about mc this 
morning ?" 

** The pueates are blighted", said Connor Shea, as if in 
soliloquy ; " we have nothing to live on but the oats. If 
that 's taken, they 11 starve — starve^% he repeated, while 
the muscles of his mouth worked convulsively as he fixed 
his gaze upon Grindem in a way which caused the worthy 
magistrate to tap in a peculiar manner upon the desk. 
Immediately a ruffianly-looking member of the Crowbar 
Brigade entered the office. 

" May God direct me what to do", exclaimed Connor 
Shea, as he moved towards the door. He paused for a 
moment, and struck his hand violently against his fore- 
head. 

" Give me back three pounds o' the money", said he^ 
" and say you '11 lave 'em the couple uv stacks uv oats to 
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get over the wintber, an' I 'II go myself to America, an' 
thiy an' siiid for 'em comin' on epring". 

A Bmile — no it was not a smile — a grin of trinmpli 
agitated the heavy, bnital features of Mr. Oliver Grindem 
as he handed the sum required to his victim, and said: 
" Very well, Shea, let it be bo ; I really think it is the best 
thing yon can do, and 1 11 be glad to hear of yonr anccesa". 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHI what hann if we were t<^ether: if we 
ere all together, if it was to the poorhonse 
' to the grave itself^ Z *d be satisfied", 
sobbed Sally Gavanagh, as she clnng to her 
faosband. 

" Have conrage, Salty; be brave as yon always wor, an' 
with God's bkssin' 't will b« all for the best. An' now 
Qod be with yon, Sally, a gra gal macroidheJ" and as he 
ottered the endearing phrase, he bent. fondly over her, white 
his voice assumed a tone of snch melting softness that it 
fell opon her heart like an echo of their bridal day ; for 
they were the very words that thrilled her with a strange 
ecstasy when she first entered his home a proud and happy 
bride. She hid her face in his bosom while her heart 
swelled almost to bnreting. The children crowded roond 
him crying piteonaly ; "Ohl father, father, are yongoin' 
away from ns?" "0 Bally, childher, childher, will ye 
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break yer father's heart?" he sobbed, as he took them one 
by one in his arms and kissed them ; and the strong man's 
tears fell like rain upon the faces of the little ones. 

Some of the neighbours interposed and tore away the 
heart-broken wife and weeping children by main force; 
and Connor Shea staggered like a drunken man out of the 
house, supported by the arm of Brian Purcell. 

Their way lay round a wood that skirted part of the 
mountain. When they reached the comer of the wood 
which was to shut out the last glimpse of the valley, 
Connor Shea paused. " Yes, there it is", he said, look- 
ing towards his own house, "lonesome enough now, 
though there was a day, and I would n't change it for a 
palace ; an' there 's a black heart in it that was a bright 
heart wance". He gazed in silence for some minutes, the 
working of his face telling too plainly the agony he 
suiFered. He knelt down with his face against a rock 
and prayed. He rose from his knees with a look of calm 
resignation. For one moment a dark frown gathered on 
his brow as his eye caught the glimmer of carriage lamps 
which went flashing through the trees along the avenue of 
Grindem Hall. 

"There 's a great ball there to-night", he muttered. 

" Come, Connor, let us be moving", said Brian. 

He made no reply. He was wrestling with a dark 
thought which he fancied he had for ever driven from his 
heart, but which at that moment came back to renew the 
assault with the strength of a legion of fiends. He 
thrust his hand into his breast as if in search of something. 
"'T is all right", said he at last, "all right. I was afeard 
I lost the Agnns Dei Mrs. James gave me. We may as 
well be goin' now, Mr. Brian", and giving one more look 
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at the little white house, they turned the comer of the 
wood and proceeded on their way in silence. They soon 
came up with a crowd of other emigrants and their friends 
who were awaiting Connor Shea's arrival at the Finger- 
post which was the place of rendezvous agreed upon. 

" Farewell I old friend", said Brian Purcell, holding out 
his hand with a full heart. Connor Shea did not take the 
proffered hand; but flinging his arm round the young 
man's shoulders, he strained him to his breast. Brian 
stood alone in the mild moonlight leaning against the 
Finger-post. Though winter, the night was calm and even 
warm. The roady which led through a gap in the moun- 
tain, was overhung on one side by large rocks which rose 
up abruptly, as if nature intended them to keep the wood 
from sliding from its place, and tumbling down the preci- 
pice at the opposite side into the valley. We need hardly 
say that the finger-post stood where t^vo roads met at an 
acute angle, one "the mail-coach road", skirting the moun- 
tain towards the east, and the other leading directly 
from the heart of the secluded valley. Here Brian Purcell 
stood, watching the cars laden with the outcast children 
of Erin as they toiled wearily up the hill through the gap 
and wail after wail of agony, as if hearts were rent asunder, 
was borne upon the breeze, as friend after friend turned 
back after bidding a last farewell. 

At this moment the last vehicle in the melancholy pro- 
cession stopped opposite the Finger-post. It was a donkey's 
cart in which were an old woman and two young children, 
her grandchildren, whose father had "sent for them". 
Donkeys are not proverbially quick in obeying the rein. 
The little boy who guided this one, though he pulled with 
might and main and with both hands, was not able to get 
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out of the middle of the road fast enough. A carriage 
whirled up the road ; there was a crash ; a wheel rolled 
away from the donkey's cart, and the poor old woman and 
her grandchildren tumbled after it. 

"Why don't you go on?^ was the impatient exclamation 
heard from the carriage in a clear and even musical voice, 
but totally void of that sweetness of tone which is such an 
" excellent thing in a woman". The coachman, seeing the 
taiischief he had done, hesitated, and wished to help in re- 
medying it. The glass of the carriage was pulled down 
by a jewelled hand, and a young lady with shoulders and 
arms bare leant forward. 

" You horrid old woman", exclaimed the clear, but not 
sweet voice, "why didn't you keep your nasty old cart out 
of the way ?" 

Brian advanced from the shadow of the finger-post, with 
the intention of assisting the poor wayfarers. He stood 
80 close to the lady that she might have touched him with 
her hand. Their eyes met, and the stare of astonishment 
with which she at first regarded him, gave place to one 
partly of shame and partly of pain, as she drew back and 
leant her head against the soft lining of the carriage. 

Brian set about putting the donkey's cart to rights with 
his own hands. But as he did so he breathed hard and 
mentally exclaimed, "Good heavens I how a woman^s 
nature can be changed ! I have seen those eyes fill with 
tears at the sight of distress. I have heard that voice be> 
come tremulous as it whispered kindly words into the ear 
of wretchedness". He was cut short by the old woman 
who had just found the linchpin which she had been 
groping for. "The Lord bless you, Mr. Purcell**, she 
exclaimed, " sure *t itf to lose our passage we would, on'y 
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for you. An' He will bless you an' reward you, for you 
wor always ready wud a helpin' hand for tlie poor". 

Here Brian noticed for the first time a little boy who 
quite in a manly way was helping to '* tackle" the ass, 
and who had just inquired of the boy who was driving 
*^ how many links he was to hang in the draught ?" Brian 
could not help smiling at the figure the little fellow cut. 
His outer garment was a man's waistcoat which reached 
to the calves of his sturdy little legs. A huge felt hat hung 
crosswise on his poll, and seemed every moment to thi eaten 
to fall down over his face and extinguish him. He held 
a formidable " blackthorn" under his arm, which, having 
completed the " tackling" process, he was about applying 
to the donkey's back to make him pull out of the way for 
the carriage to pass, when Brian laid hold of him by the 
shoulders. 

"Neddy", said he, in astonishment, "what on earth 
brought you here ?" 

" Goin* to America, sir", replied the boy, half frightened, 
but resolutely. 

"But 'Ned, my man, what will your poor mother do?" 

The boy's lip trembled as he replied; "Hasn't she 
Norah, an' Tom, an' Corney, an' Willie ?" 

" But you 're the biggest, Ned". 

" I '11 go to America wid my daddy", exclaimed the boy, 
retreating backwards as if he feared Brian thought of 
compelling him to return by force. Brian understood the 
whole case at once. Here was Connor Shea's eldest son, 
after stealing away from his mother, resolved to follow 
the -father that loved him and was so proud of him, and 
away from whom the boy thought he could not live even 
for a month. The waistcoat and tha hat and the formid- 
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able blackthorn illustrated poor Neddy's notions of equip- 
ment for a voyage across the Atlantic. After a moment's 
reflection Brian put his finger to his lips and whistled. In 
an instant another whistle as loud and piercing replied 
ftom the upper end of the " gap'*. Brian whistled a second 
time, and many minutes did not elapse when Connor Shea 
was seen hurrying down the hill. 

"What 's the matter?" he asked, in some anxiety. 

Brian pointed to the little boy who stood bolt upright 
before him. The father's heart swelled as he looked at 
him, and turning away his head he dashed the tears re- 
peatedly • from his eyes before he was able to speak. 

"Now, Neddy", said he, "like a good fellow go back 
with Mr. Purcell. Would n't you rather stay at home 
and mind the rest of 'em for me till I *m scndin' for the 
whole of ye together — when I '11 have the grand new house 
built an' ready an' all for ye ?" 

The boy looked at him in silence for a moment, his 
face swollen with the intensity of his emotion. He then 
rushed to his father, and locking his arms round his knees, 
uttered a shriek, so shrill, so piercing, so fraught with the 
agony of the young creature's heart, that both Brian and 
his father stood for a moment petrified, not knowing what 
to do. 

The boy clung convulsively to his father's legs. The 
lady in the carriage forgot the irapassiveness upon which 
she had prided herself, and alighted and stood by Brian 
Purcell's side. 

"What am I to do?" said Connor Shea. 

" Bring him with you", replied Brian, "and I'll send 
over and let his mother know what has happened the 
moment I reach home". 
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"Come, Neddy", said Connor, "I'lltake Mr. Purceirs 
advice, and let yon como "svith me". Tbe boy let go his 
hold, and stood by his side, sobbing tremulously, but 
making great efforts to snpprc^ss his emotion. 

"Do you know me?" inquired the lady, stooping low, 
and speaking into his ear. 

"No, mam". 

" Do you know that Mr. Purcell is your godfather?" 

"I do, mam". 

"And did you never hear who was your godmother?" 

" No, mam", said the boy, taking courage to look into 
her face. 

The lady remained lost in thought for a while. "Poor 
Sally", said she, half aloud ; " she never could forgive me". 

When Sally Cavanagh lived with her father, she was a 
near neighbour and a great favourite of this young lady's 
family. And the admiration of the warm-hearted peasant 
girl was divided between her and Brian Purcell, who, in 
her mind, was the flower, the ne plus ultra of creation. 
She got them to "stand" for her first child. But when 
she discovered that Miss ]^]vans's extraordinary beauty, 
together with a fortunate windi'all in the shape of a legacy, 
had lifted her quite above the sphere of her young lover, 
and that, in fact, to speak mildly, she had given him up, 
the unsophisticated heart of Sally Cavanagh revolted 
against the whole proceeding, It was so opposed to all 
her preconceived notions, and to her very nature, that the 
fickle beauty's name — which before was the theme of her 
praises morning, noon, and night — was never lieard to 
pass her lips. Which shows how wofully in the rough 
poor Sally Cavanagh was, and how sadly ignorant of the 
world and its wavs. 
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Miss Evans took out her purse, but recollecting that 
there were only a few shillings in it, she put it back again. 
She drew a ring from her finger, and placing it in the boy*s 
hand, she whispered to him to keep it safe, and when they 
reached Waterford to give it to his father. There was 
another hurried leave-taking with Brian; and Connor 
Shea and his little son trudged briskly up the hill to 
overtake the melancholy stream, which slowly, but surely, 
was creeping on to the sea, and growing as it crept on — 
for, ever and anon, little tributaries of bruised and bleeding 
hearts flowed into and on with it, on to the sea ! 

The collision with the donkey-cart had broken a bolt of 
one of the carriage-springs. What was to be done? The 
nearest smithy was two miles off. And it was " so dreadful" 
to remain in that lonely place till the smith should arrive. 
Brian could not do less than suggest that she could walk 
to his house, and wait there for the carriage. 

"But, at such an unseasonable hour", said Miss Evans. 

"That consideration need not influence your decision. 
Miss Evans", said Brian, "as it happens, our people are 
stirring by this time ; my father and sister are going with 

a visitor to K , where she must be before six o'clock 

to meet the first train". 

This decided Miss Evans ; she had a great desire to see 
the visitor. 

"Is your friend, Miss O'Gorman, handsome?" she in- 
quired. 

"I can scarcely say; but she is very amiable". 

She linked her arm in his, but seeing his lip curl as she 
did so, withdrew it quickly, and bowing her head, walked 
on in silence. He did her injustice then. It was not 
coquetry that prompted the act. In fact, the incidents of 
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the last hour had roused her to feel; and just then her 
better nature almost predominated over the calculating 
worldliness which was the ruling characteristic of her dis- 
position. At this particular time she wavered between 
two suitors. One was the son of a wealthy tallow-chan- 
dler, who had purchased an estate in the neighbourhood, 
and was "doing" the fox-hunting squire in great style. 
The other was a young officer, who would be the heir-at- 
law of the Grindem Hall property, if Mr. Oliver Grindem 
should not marry. That "if made Miss Evans pause. 
If it were not for it, the young officer's victory over his 
rival would be easy. 

But certain chords in her heart, which she thought she 
could control at will, began to vibrate unbidden, as she 
walked along that well-remembered mountain-road, with 
Brian Purcell for her escort. She almost feared that if 
he wooed at that moment he would win. And were there 
no chords vibrating unbidden in his heart? If not, why 
the compressed lip, and the fixed look, betokening resolu- 
tion? And when her sha'wl slipped from her shoulder, 
and he essayed to adjust it, and when she turned round 
and looked into his eyes, what did she see in them that 
caused her pale cheek to flush, and made her press her 
gloved hand over her lips to hide the smile of pleasure 
and triumph with which they trembled? 

The family evinced considerable astonishment at seeing 
Brian at that hour of the morning, accompanied by one 
with whom they knew he had not been familiar for years. 
His sister, Kate, looked troubled too; but his quiet 
manner of explaining the matter set her at rest. Miss 
O'Gbrman felt quite agitated, and shrank before the pene- 
trating look which the cold, haughty beauty fixed upon her. 
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^' JIow lonely we Ml all bo after you, Fanny'', said Brian, 
re.2:ar(ling the graceful little fi.^nire, cosily wrapped up for 
travelling, with a look of air(^ctionate regret. 

Fanny's soft eyes filled witli tears, as she tried to say 
cheerfully: "You know I 'm to come soon again". But 
little Fanny's tears fell down her rounded cheeks for all 
that. 

^liss Evan-^ glanced quickly from one to the other. 
She moved her chair with an imi)atient jerk as she fancied 
that Brian had observed her; and nathless the scornful 
curl of her li}), disclosing the ivory-white teeth, there was 
a shadow on her brow as she gn'/Aid into the crackling wood 
fire with that ])('culiar look betokening deep thought. So 
absorbed was sh(» that Fanny and Miss Purcell had left 
the room to see to a refractory travelling-bag that would 
not shut, without her being aware of their absence. On 
discovering that she was alone with Brian Purcell, Miss 
Evans cast one hurried glace around, and rose to her feet. 
Brian had been standing all the time, with his arms folded. 

"Brian!" 

He started; for the voice^ and the look that accom- 
panied it, were exactly what they vsed to be. She needed 
no verbal assurance that he was attending to her. 

"Am I forgiven?" she asked. 

"Yes", he replied, "of course — that is, if there was 
anything to forgive". 

"But — but — may we not meet as we used to do? — as 
in old times?" 

Oh ! that rosy smile, and the fond look, quickly veiled 
by the drooping lids ! And, oh ! the plaintive music in 
which she uttered the heart-swelling words, "old times"! 
Brian wavered irresolutely; but just then the door opened, 
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and he answered " No". Miss Evans turned quickly to- 
wards the door, and the tearful eyes of Fanny 0' Gorman 
met her's. At that moment it was announced that the 
carriage was ready, and Miss Evans was hastily leaving 
without saying " Good bye" to any one. Fanny moved 
aside to let her pass, but she stopped, and held out her 
hand, Fanny placed her's in it, and the queenly beauty 
drew the shrinking little maiden towards her, and stooping, 
kissed her cheek. Before Fanny had recovered from her 
surprise, the carriage was whirling at a rapid pace along 
the avenue. 

"Goodbye, Brian". 

" Good bye, dear little Fanny, and don't forget Christ- 
mas". 

He pressed her hand, and was securing the rug about 
her feet when his father jerked the reins impatiently, 
touched the horse with the whip, and they were gone. 
Brian did feel lonely; but after which vehicle did his 
thoughts go a? he watched the moon going down behind 
the mountain? Fortunately, he just then remembered his 
promise to Connor Shea, and ordered his horse to be 
saddled at daybreak that no time might be lost. lie would 
ride over himself and inform Sally Cavanagh of little 
Neddy's departure for America, and endeavour to assure 
her (as Connor begged he would) that, "with the help of 
God, it was all for the best". 

Reflecting upon this changed the current of his thoughts, 
They turned neither to the right nor to the left of the 
Finger-post to follow the faithless idol of his youth or the 
gentle little maiden whom, something whispered to him, 
he had not prized at her real worth, but up the Gap, and 
ou with that sorrowful cavalcade, on to the sea. He pon- 
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dered over the dismal theme — the Exodus of the Gfael— 
deeply and long. And nothing but trust in an all-irise 
Providence enabled Brian Purcell to avoid the conclusion 
that we were a doomed race. 



CHAPTER V. 




T was on the third or fourth day after Fanny's 
departure, that Kate Purcell had a letter from 
her. After reading it, Kate fixed her eyes on 
Brian, as if she would read him too. He held 
a letter, directed to his father, in his hand, trying, as his 
sister thought, to decipher the motto on the seal, 

Kate's scrutinising look deepened to one of displeasure 
as she said reproachfully: "Ton my word, the outside of 
that letter appears to have more interest for you than the 
contents of this". 

Brian tossed the missive on the table, and placed his 
hand on his sister's arm to prevent her from putting the 
little rose-tinted billet into her writing desk. 

" Bead it for me", said he; "or, if it is not 'crossed*, let 
me read it myself*. 

"My darling Kate — My worst forebodings, I fear, will 
be realised. I told you that horrid postscript in aunt 
Sarah's unwelcome letter meant mischief. She has not 
the least compassion for me, but tells me ' to make up my 
mind', and * 't is a happy girl I ought to be*. Oh I my own 
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darling Kate 1 I could find it in my heart to hate her for 
her want of sympathy, and so I would, I think, only for 
her love for you and every one at dear Bally corrig. She 
inquired most particularly about every one. She wanted 
to know particularly about Coolbawn, and whether the 
house was kept in repair. She appeared pleased when I 
told her it was, and that Brian stops there in the harvest 
and spring. I then began to tell her all you told me about 
your uncle, who died a young man and left this farm to 
your mamma — when, to my surprise, the dear soul burst 
out crying. What do you think, Kate? he proposed for 
her, and she says he was the only one of her admirers she 
ever cared for. Now I can understand why dear aunt 
Sarah rejected so many suitors, and why she loves your 
mamma so much. We had a pleasant party last evening, but 
I '11 give you a full description of it in my next ; it is too 
near post-hour now. Mr. M. was as complimentary as 
usual. Dear Kate, I don't think it is entirely on account of 
papa's wealth — but no matter. His aristocratic sisters 
killed me with condescension. How I hate condescension I 
The servant is going with the letters — I must break oflF. 
With fond love to every one at dear Ballycorrig, dearest 
Kate, your ever affectionate and fondly attached friend, 

" Fanny O'Gorman. 

"Templeview, Dublin. 

" P.S. — Have you seen Miss Evans since? I thought her 
strange, but she is really beautiful. I hope Brian is well". 

" I can't exactly make out her meaning", said Brian, 
laughing, " except that bit of romance about her aunt. I 
wonder can it be true?" 

"Is it about Fanny's aunt you are talking?" said his 
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mother, who was in the act of placing a cold ham on the 
breakfast table. 

"Yes, manmia", replied Kate; "she says that uncle 
Richard proposed for her aunt Sarah". 

" Is it really the fact, mother?" Brian asked with some 
interest. 

Their mother sat down near the tvindow, and pressed 
her hands gently at each side of her white cap, much after 
the manner in which Mr. Lorry used to arrange his wig. 
She was a quiet, handsome, benevolent-looking little 
woman, who spoke in a clear decided tone of voice, which 
generally took people by surprise at first. 

"It is, -then, true", she began somewhat abruptly. 
" She was at my wedding; that was the first time he saw 
her. She was on a visit at Tom Maher's — father of the 
present man — and of course they brought her with them 
to the wedding. I suppose you know tliat one of the 
Miss Mahers married your father's second cousin. 1 'm 
told they 're rolling in riches in America. Two of their 
sons are at school in Prance. Fine dashing girls the 
Mahers were — five of them". 

" But what about uncle Bichard and Miss Conway?" 

"Why", said Mrs. Purcell, in her decided way, "he 
fell in love with her, and she fell in love with him. Now, 
do you know what about them ?" 

"But why were they not married, then?" said Kate. 

"Well, I don't know", and Mrs. Purcell compressed her 
lips and shook her head. " There was foul play somewhere. 
Anonymous letters were sent to lier and her friends, full 
of lies. She did not believe them, and wrote to liichard 
to say so, enclosing the letter in one to Henrietta Maher, 
as her friends intercepted their correspondence. He never 
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got it. The end was, poor Kichard died, aud she never 
visited her friends in this part of the country after. What 
a good little creature that Fanny is ! The house is not 
the same since she left. 

" But, Kate, what are you thinking of? Here is your 
father, and the toast not made yet". 

Kate and her mother set about preparing breakfast, and 
Brian handed his father the letter with the large seal. 

Mr. Purcell put on his spectacles, and throwing back 
his head, and holding the letter at arm's length, read the 
superscription. 

"I believe it is from Quill, sir", said Brian. 

" Bead it", said his father, tossing the letter towards 
him, and trying to look unconcerned. 

"The money must be paid, sir", said Brian, after glanc- 
ing at the letter. " There is no use in trying to put it off 
even for a week". 

" Hang the fellow, he 'd be smashed long ago only for 
me, and there now is my thanks", exclaimed Mr. Purcell. 
"When does he say he must have the money?" 

" On Thursday", said Brian; "and the best thing you 
can do is to send the sheep to C on Wednesday". 

" I '11 lose ten shillings a head by selling them now — 
every farthing of it. I often paid the blackguard a year's 
rent in advance, aud there 's my thanks". Mr. Purcell 
drew his chair to the breakfast-table, and commenced to 
cut thin slices from the ham. Kate poured out the tea, 
while Mrs. Purcell turned over the toast with her knife, 
and carefully selected the best done cuts for her husband. 
The meal passed over almost in silence. 

"By the way, sir", said Brian, looking through, the 

window, "here is Tom Burke coming np the avenue, and 

4 
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perhaps you could agree with him about the sheep. By- 
offering to keep them for him for a month, he '11 give a 
higher price than you could expect at the fair". 

Tom Burke was a plain simple-looking man, in corduroy 
breeches and gray woollen stockings — the former always 
open at the knees, and one of the latter, at least, fallen 
half-way down his leg. He was the wealthiest cattle- 
dealer in the district. Mr, Purcell opened the hall-door 
himselfy and ushered him into the parlour. He bowed to 
Mrs, Purcell and Kate^ holding his hat in one hand, while 
the other was thrust down to the elbow into an inside 
breast-pocket. 

" Good morroWy Tom", said Brian, pushing a chair to- 
wards him; "sit down". 

" Some conamands I have for you from Liverpool", said 
Tom Burke, pulling a huge purse, or rather bag, from the 
breast-pocket. " Commands" was Tom's word for every- 
thing in the shape of a message. 

" Poor Connor Shea", he continued, in a very feeling 
tone, considering the roughness of his appearance, " that 
kem short o' money to pay his little boy's passage". His 
listeners waited in some anxiety, while he fumbled at the 
bag with his clumsy fingers. At length he abstracted a 
ring from amongst a bundle of bank notes, and handed it 
to Brian. 

" I don't understand", said Brian, examining the ring, 
which he saw was of some value. 

" I don't know myself what it 's worth", continued Tom 
Burke, " but as poor Connor was always a man, I took 
his word for it. A watchmaker offered him nine pounds 
for it, he towld me, an' sure I know he did n't tell me a 
lie. So I gave him what he axed — five pounds-^on con- 
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dition of giving you the ring, which he hopes yon 11 keep 
till he '11 be able to release it. At the same time, you 
needn't hurry yourself about the five pounds, as it will do 
whenever you find it convanient". 

The ring was examined by every one present, and many 
surmises were ventured to account for how it could have 
<x)me into Connor Shea's possession. Brian was more 
puzzled than any of them. The matter was cut short by 
Mrs. Purcell, who declared emphatically that Connor Shea 
^'got the ring honestly, however he got it**. 

" And now, Tom", said Mr. Purcell, " as you *re here, 
come and take a look at a lot of sheep I *m going to send 
to the fair on Wednesday". 

"Who 's this in the tax-cart?" Mr. Purcell asked, as 
he was passing round to the farm-yard. 

" This is Captain Dawson about the horse", said Brian 
in reply. " Do n't sell more than fifty of the sheep". 

"Do n't part with your horse", said his father. 

" He offered me eighty, and I said he might have him 
for a hundred. Of course, I won't break my word; and, 
besides, you know 't is unlucky to refuse a good offer". 
And Brian hurried to the door, and shook hands cordially 
with a dashing looking young man equipped for the hunt- 
ing field. 

" The governor must be a particular friend of yours", 
said Captain Dawson laughing. 

"Who, Mr. Grindem?" 

" Yes. He would n't listen to reason ; refused point- 
blank to let me give a hundred for a hunter, till I told 
him 't was your horse I was buying". 

" He knew he was worth the money, and more", said 
Brian. 
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But the truth was, Brian Purcell, mounted upon this 
same horse, was a sight that often disgusted Mr. Grindem, 
and to this fact his nephew owed the cheque, which he 
now placed on the table. Connor Shea's ring happened 
to be on the same table, and Captain Dawson took it up 
carelessly to look at it. He laid it down hastily, with a 
look of extreme bewilderment, and his face flushed scarlet 
as his coat when he saw Brian put the ring in his waist- 
coat pocket. As Captain Dawson was usually rather 
taciturn, no one noticed that he neyer opened his lips while 
the hunter was being saddled, and that he mounted him 
and rode away like a man in a dream. 

As Brian held Mr. Oliver Grindem's cheque for £100 
between his fingers, while Tom Burke was pushing a sheaf 
of notes towards his father, saying, as he did so, " Your 
health, Mr. Purcell (for Tom had a tumbler of grog in his 
left hand) ; *t is too much I *m giving you'* — he could not 
help thinking of the handsome sum which was to his 
father's credit in the National Bank five years ago. But 
as this was a gloomy subject to dwell upon, Brian called 
his grayhounds, and set out for his farm at Coolbawn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IS mother and sister, as was their wont, fol- 
lowed him with their eyes till he reached the 
larch grove above the "high field", beyond 
which the view from the house did not extend 
in the direction of Coolbawn. Whether on foot or on 
horseback, Brian was thus lovingly watched every time 
he left home. In fact, Mrs. Purcell was often seen to 
hurry from her dairy, or wherever else she might be- 
impatiently breaking from any one that might chance to 
interrupt her — for no earthly purpose but to gaze after 
the manly form of her son. On these occasions she usually 
stood drawn up to her full height, with her arms akimbo, 
and altogether, we must admit, with an air of consequence, 
as if she rather looked down on the world in general. 

The larch grove remorselessly swallowed Brian up, and 
his mother sat down by her daughter's work-table. It 
was evident there was something on the good woman's 
mind that troubled her, for she pressed her hands on her 
cap several times, rubbed the smooth lid of Kate's writing- 
desk, twisted the thick gold ring on her finger, and at 
length spoke. 

" There 's something on his mind this week past", said 
Mrs. Purcell. Kate looked up. Mrs. Purcell must have 
construed the look into an inquiry as to whom she was 
speaking of, for she went on, emphatically, as usual. 

" Brian, Brian, Brian — now do you know ? I say there 's 
something on his mind. Could it be that — ^that", Mrs- 
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Pnrcell paused, or rather stopped, for she fonnd herself 
on the point of uttering something uncharitable. 

"That what, mamma?" 

"That Miss Evans — now do you know?" Kate now 
did know very well. Perhaps she had been turning the 
same subject over in her own mind during the past few 
days. 

" I always thought Brian Purcell was too high-spirited 
to go sneaking after people who gave themselves such 
airs. The upstarts !" 

Kate reddened to the temples at the bare notion of 
Brian's not being "high-spirited". But she felt bound 
to remonstrate. 

" Now, manmia, they are not upstarts, at all events". 

"*T is all the same", said Mrs. Purcell, "they were 
poor, and they got rich, and the people they were glad to 
set their traps for [meaning Mr. Brian Purcell, of coursej 
while they were poor, they forget that they ever knew, 
now that they are rich". 

" Well, I do n't see that it is so", said Kate. " All we 
can say is that Brian and Miss Evans have avoided each 
other. For my part I 'm glad of it for Brian's own sake, 
for I do n't think he would be happy with her. Perhaps 
he felt this himself, and was not sorry to break off their 
intimacy". 

This softened Mrs. Purcell considerably, and she went 
on to tell what a very nice man, a perfect gentleman, in- 
deed. Miss Evans's father was. Mrs. Evans was well 
enough, but not to be compared to her husband. Sure, 
she (Mrs. Purcell) ought to know them well, for they 
lived in the cottage "joining our own bounds" at Cool- 
bawn. Sally Cavanagh lived with her father at the other 
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«ide of the road — a snug little place — but there 's no sign 
of it now. Many an evening Andrew Evans spent at 
Coolbawn, and pleasant company he was. He was rather 
old when he married, and left a young widow and one 
child to mourn a good, kind husband and father. When 
Brian left college and decided on becoming a farmer 
(Mrs. Purcell was fond of alluding to the fact that her 
son had been "at college^'), he used to spend more of his 
time at the cottage than was consistent with a close ap- 
plication to business. Then Andrew Evans's brother, 
who never spoke to him after his marriage with an " infe- 
rior", being childless himself, took it into his head to 
leave the greater part of his property to his younger 
brother's child and widow. Then the shy " lily of the 
valley", as Brian was pleased to call her, was sent to a 
fashionable boarding school, whence she returned after two 
years and a-half to dazzle by her beauty and talents all 
who came in her way. Then the cottage was given up for 
an imposing mansion, called Moorview House ; and it was 
remarked that the cottage beauty was quite at home in 
boudoir and drawingroom, and her uncle's old coachman 
was heard to declare that horses "came as natural to 
her as if she was bred, born, and reared among 'em". 
All this Mrs. Purcell said in her own way, and broke 
oflF sudddenly by asking whether Brian would stop 
for the night at Coolbawn. Kate replied that she 
was not sure, but probably he would. Whereupon "Mrs. 
Purcell started up and set about packing a hamper with 
a supply of viands, and Heaven knows what besides, 
enough to satisfy the wants of an ordinary mortal during 
a week's residence upon a desert island. The chum-boy 
was sent round to Coolbawn with the lian92>er, and divers 
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instructions concerning sheets that were to be "well- 
aired", and stockings and slippers, and a fire in the bed- 
room. 

" You 're sure you won't forget, now", says Mrs. Pur- 
ccll, thrusting a huge piece of " shell" bread into the 
churn-boy's hand. "And bring me word did that fox do 
any more harm". 

All this put Mrs. Purcoll into such a flurry, that she 
gave double the usual allowance of meal to six "poor 
women" who sat, three at each side of the kitchen door, 
having first told them to "be off out of that" in a most 
peremptory manner. 




CHAPTER VII. 

RIAN went over his farm, and saw that 
everything was as it should be. He spoke 
to the steward about draining a bottom field, 
and desired him to send round to the labour- 
ers of the district, and employ a sufficient number to 
complete the work before the first of March. This order 
was given after he had carefully examined a three-year 
old colt, and satisfying himself that he was worth at 
least sixty guineas. Having told the housekeeper not to 
kill a chicken for his dinner, as he had a prejudice in 
favour of allowing a bird to get cold before the process of 
cooking commenced, he strolled listlessly about the fields. 
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He felt Lis cheek flush on finding himself near a certain 
stile not fifty yards from a thatched cottage, almost hid 
in evergreens. As it was the shortest way to Connor 
Shea's, he would take a run over the hill and call to see 
Sally Cavanagh and her children. We must admit, how- 
ever, that this was an after-thought; and that Brian 
Purcell somehow found himself at that stile before an idea 
of the little white house at the foot of the -mountain 
occurred to him. 

As he passed the clipped privet hedge which separated 
the cottage garden from his own land, he stopped as if 
spell-bound. 

" I felt such a strange longing to see this old place, Mrs. 
Uazlitt, I persuaded mamma to drive round this way to- 
day". These were the words that arrested the steps of 
Mr. Brian Purcell on the other side of the hedge. 

"Won't you come in and sit down, Miss?" 

"Oh, no!" 

Talk of bells and flutes, organs and cuckoos 1 Mr. 
Brian Purcell would at that moment make oath that there 
was music in that "Oh, no!" the like of which mortal 
or immortal ear had never heard since the stars first sang 
together. 

" The happiest days I have ever known were spent 
under that thatched roof, Mrs. Hazlitt". 

" I do n't think you'd like to come back to it again. 
Miss Evans?" 

" Well, perhaps you are right ; but — ". Here there was a 
break off. Mr. Brian Purcell filling up the blank with 
the resting of a fair cheek upon a gloved hand, and the 
falling down of a shower of rich brown ringlets; which 
ringlets, he, Mr. Brian Purcell, had a dim recollection of 
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having seen, perhaps felt, falling down very close to his 
own cheek, when the said ringlets were just a shade 
lighter than they are now. 

"Does your neighbour, Mr. Purcell, spend much time 
here, now?" 

" He 's off and on. Miss, nearly every week. And a 
good neighbour he is. 'T was* only last week he gave us 
two horses to go the colliery". 

"Does he ever come to see you?" 

"Well, no. Miss; but Matt is over with him often, 
particularly since he began improving the garden; for I 
suppose you know Matt has a great turn for gardening, 
and he says Mr. Purcell will have one of the handsomest 
gardens in the county next year". 

"Well, I must bid you good morning now, Mrs. Hazlitt. 
Or perhaps you would come with me as far as the bridge 
where the carriage is. I could not prevail on mamma to 
come any nearer to the old cottage". 

"With great pleasure. Miss", said Mrs. Hazlitt. 

Brian was about proceeding on his way, when his dogs 
bounded over the little rustic gate into the garden, and 
began to frolic and leap round Matt Hazlitt, who, with 
his coat off, just came round from the back of the house. 
He opened the rustic gate — the work of his own hands, 
like almost everything about the cottage — and invited 
Brian to come in and look at some monster parsnips which 
he had just dug up. Matt Hazlitt, we may remark, was 
a staunch Protestant, who used to quote Scripture against 
Father 0' Gorman, and send him presents of vegetables. 
After interchanging a few words with Brian, he went out 
to the middle of the road, and looked in the direction his 
wife had gone. He then hurried back and spread a " check" 
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apron upon the floor, and with a plate transferred as much 
meal from a great oaken chest to the apron, as could be 
conveniently tied up in it. He had just tied his bundle 
securely, when his wife was heard trying to open the 
garden gate, which Matt had bolted on the inside. 

" Well now", says Matt Hazlitt, continuing the conver- 
sation in an unconcerned tone, "take a friend's advice and 
raise that north wall four feet higher, not an inch less". 
Here he opened the back window and let the bundle drop 
through the laurels outside. 

"Matt, are you within?" Mrs. Hazlitt rattled at the 
latch of the little gate, making ineffectual efforts to reach 
the bolt. 

. " Bless me", says Matt Hazlitt, looking surprised and 
innocent, " I believe I bolted the gate". Mrs. Hazlitt's 
vexation blew over on seeing Brian; and after saying 
something about spreading green rushes under his feet, she 
went on to tell him that if he happened to be five minutes 
sooner he *d see something worth looking at ; and Mrs. 
Hazlitt became quite efequent upon a theme which, of 
course, had no interest whatever for Mr. Brian Purcell. 

"Shut up, woman 1" says Matt, "and do n't bother us 
about her". 

" Shut up, yourself, and let no one tell me that that 
young lady is either proud or haughty ; for proud or 
haughty she is not". 

"And who says she is?" 

" Who says she is ? Every one says she is, and every 
one says a confounded lie". Mrs. Hazlitt was getting 
into a towering passion, when Brian stood up to go, re- 
marking that he was on his way to Sally Cavanagh's. 

" Ah, poor Sally !" said Mrs. Hazlitt, instantly changing 
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her tone; ** there *s her dresser there — pewter, and china, 
and all ; and Saint Patrick baptizing the king of Leinster, 
or Ulster, or Munster, which? pasted on the side of it. 
1 'd like to know"— turning to her husband — " I 'd like to 
know what Mr. Stephens '11 say to that if he takes notice 
of it. You hung the sieve over it the last time he was 
here". 

" Do n't you mind what Mr. Stephens or any one else 
says. There 's no harm in the picture, and I 'm able to 
prove it from the Bible if he says anything about if*. 

" We bought the dresser, and a few other things, Mr. 
Purcell, from poor Connor when he was preparing to go ; 
and bare enough the poor fellow was obliged to go, I 'm 
afeard. Oh! may Grod help the poor people of this 
countrv — what 's to become of them ?" Brian saw the 
tears start into Mrs. Hazlitt's eyes, and the sight did not 
make the clasp of his hand less warm as he bade her good 
bve. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




HY, Brian, is it turning to the poetry you 
are again?" 

These words in the mellow tones of Father 
O Gorman's voice roused Brian from a deep 
reverie as he leant against a rock, under the wood, on the 
mountain road. 
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Father 0*Gonnan made a great mouthful of the "po-et- 
three", which he rendered in the richest brogue. "Woo- 
ing the Nine", he continued, reining in his horse, and 
holding out his hand to Brian : 

** * Tu Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas*. 

So you have got rid of the little minx at last?" The little 
minx was our little friend Fanny, and it was plain her 
uncle connected Brian Purcell's gloomy looks with the 
fact to which he alluded. It was plain, too, that the con- 
nection was not disagreeable, for the good man's gray eyes 
twinkled with pleasure while he spoke. Brian told him of 
the letter his sister had from Faimy that morning, and 
Father O' Gorman spoke of paying a long-promised visit 
to his brother in Dublin as soon as the "stations were 
over", but on learning that Brian should be in Dublin 
about some law business in a month or two, it was agreed 
that they should go together. 

" And knock the deuce out of a dozen or two of Ned's 
claret", says Father O'Gorman ; " and that reminds me — 
when will you come and try some of the last hamper he 
sent me ? I have n't unpacked it yet. Father Shanahan 
is a teetotaller, and you know I keep my wine till I have 
a friend to share it with". 

" Here she is again !" he exclaimed, suddenly turning 
round in his saddle, and looking up the mountain. 

"What, sir?" asked Brian in surprise. 

"My heart is broke with that woman, and her Bibles 
and tracts. I spoke to Parson Stephens, but he could get 
no good of her. Yet, as she gives something in charity, 
I don't like to fall out with her". 
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A little carriage drawn by a mule, came rattling down 
a narrow bye-road, and an old lady, who whipped the 
mnle with considerable energy, bowed stiffly to the priest 
as she passed, after turning into the main road. The old 
lady was sister to Mr. Olirer Grindem, and his senior by 
some twenty years. She had spent her long life in maiden 
meditation, and now, in her seventy-fifth year, was not 
over-burdened with the milk of human kindness. There 
was a warm comer in her heart, however (we suppose 
there is a warm comer in every heart), which glowed with 
real affection for her nephew, Captain Dawson, whom we 
saw ride away from Ballycorrig in a brown study upon 
his newly purchased hunter. The old lady had taken to 
proselytizing among her brother's wretched tenantry, or 
rather the poor wretches who had been deprived of their 
patches of ground, but still clung — the Lord knows how- 
to the mountain side. 

" She 's after disturbing that poor dying woman now". 
Father O'Gorman was turning up the bye-road when he 
pulled up his horse suddenly. 

" Could you manage to give a few days' work to Mick 
Dunphy?" said he. "His wife is dying and his children 
starving, and, as he says himself, he did n*t get a stroke 
of work these six weeks". 

" I can give him work for the winter", said Brian, "as 
I am just about commencing some draining". 

" That 's good news for poor Mick, and for the poor 
woman too", and Father 0*Gorman was about putting 
spurs to his horse to hurry with it to them, when he 
stopped again. 

" Come up yourself", said he, " and hire him at once. 
'T will cheer the poor fellow's heart". 
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They reached Mick Dunphy's miserable cabin, and found 
four famishing children watching a pot which their father 
had just placed over a few embers on the hearth. The 
man was on his knees, trying, with his breath, to kindle 
the scraws. He stood up and bade his visitors welcome. 
They heard a weak voice ask : 

"Isthat Father Paul?" 

" It is, Eatty, his reverence and Mr. Purcell". 

" Come here, Mick, and stan' near me". She was 
obliged to gasp for breath after every word. 

"Father Paul", said she, "I 'm goin' to ask a dyin' re- 
quest of the husband that never gave me a hard word or 
a black look since the first day I met him, an' I know he 
won't refuse id". 

"What is it, Kitty?" said her husband, stooping low 
over her. 

"Mick Dunphy" — raising herself upon her elbow, she 
spoke in a firm voice that surprised them all — "I want 
you to promise me, in the presence of the priest of God, 
that you '11 never let a child of mine into the poor-house'^, 

** Never", he exclaimed in a husky voice, " as God is 
above me. Let 'em die first". 

She fell back upon her bed, with a languid smile upon 
her face, and holding her husband's hand, she said: "I'll 
die aisy now, Mick. I was afeard you war losin' heart". 

"Sure here is Mr. Purcell", said Father 0' Gorman, 
"who will give Mick work for the winter". 

" Yes", said Brian, seeing that poor Mick thought the 
priest had invented a little fiction to ease his wife's mind. 
"You may go to work to-morrow, if you choose". 

"God is good?" exclaimed the dying woman as fer- 
vently as if a miracle had been wrought in her behalf. 
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At this moment who should step into the cabin but 
Mrs. Hazlitt. She laid a little white bag upon the floor, 
and tucked up the skirt of her gown. "What 's this?" 
says she, going to the pot on the fire, into which the 
children were anxiously peering. "0 Lord! Lord!" 
Here Mrs. Hazlitt took up the pot, carried it outside the 
door, and flung the contents — a few turnip tops and cabbage 
stumps — into the dung heap. Coming back, she placed 
the pot on the fire again, poured some clean water into it, 
and opened her bag. 

"Now", says she, nodding her head at the children, 
"now for a good big pot of stirabout". There was not a 
face there, not even excepting the pallid face on the 
miserable bed, but was lighted up with a smile as Mrs. 
Hazlitt proceeded with the stirabout making. 

"OLord! I 'm in for it", exclaimed Mrs. Hazlitt. 
"What '11 I do?" She looked about her as if she wished 
to hide herself somewhere. She then seized the bag^ 
apparently with the intention of throwing it under the 
bed, but before she could do so Matt Hazlitt walked in 
the door with his back stooped, and his two hands under 
his coat tails. He appeared considerably confused when 
he recognized Father O'Gorman and Brian Purcell through 
the smoke. But when his eyes rested upon his wife. Matt 
Hazlitt started bolt upright with a jerk, and down fell 
something soft but heavy from under his coat tails. Brian 
at once recognized the bundle which Matt had dropped 
out of the back window among the laurels. Mrs. Hazlitt 
pounced on it immediately. 

" Here 's a hypocrite", she began, opening the knot with 
her teeth. " An' my new apron, too. Well, I knew the 
few handfuls 1 'd give away couldn't empty that chest so 
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often. And I pledge you my word, Mr. O'Gorman, that 
deceitful man was for ever scolding me about it. And 
here was the work he was carrying on all the time". 

Mrs. Hazlitt spread out the apron, making the meal 
look as big as possible. The detected culprit made several 
attempts to tell her to " shut up", but his discomfiture 
was too overwhelming. Just then Father O'Gorman, in 
obedience to a gesture of Mick Dunphy's, who continued 
to hold his wife's hand, moved softly to the side of the 
bed, and knelt dgwn. They all knelt down. The priest, 
after praying for a few minutes, stood up. 

"Grod rest her soul!" said he. And Matt Hazlitt, 
staunch Protestant though he was, responded " Amen". 

" Amen, amen", says Matt Hazlitt, rising from his knees 
and giving a defiant glance at his wife, who used to hint 
suspicions of his orthodoxy sometimes. But when he saw 
her eye rest on the little heap of meal, Matt's countenance 
fell again, and he shrunk away, completely crushed. 

The winter day was drawing near its close when Brian 
reached the little white house at the foot of the mountain. 

" Oh, let them all be talking, 
My little boy will soon be walking : 
Ob, let them all be talking, 
My little boy will soon be walking". 

And 80 on, over and over again, to the air of " Nora 

Crena". 

It was Sally Cavanagh, holding her youngest child as 

high as her arms could reach, and shaking him till the 

little fellow kicked out his fat legs, and thumped his nose 

with his fist in the excess of his delight, while the other 

children ran round, holding up their hands to " ketch him". 

5 
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" I 'm glad to see tou in snch good spirits, Sallj", said 
Brian. 

She ncTer looked ronnd tiD she had tossed the child 
into the cradle. She knelt by the cradle for a moment, 
and Brian heard a sob or two. Then Sally CaTanagh 
threw back her dark hair, which had fallen down, and said, 
langhing through her tears : 

" Spirits ! Don't yon know, sir, I 'm paying a woman 
in Cork six pence a week to fret for me ?" 

Brian told her that he had news of Connor since his 
arrival in Liverpool ; and that he was able to pay for 
Neddy's passage. He thought it better to say nothing 
about the ring. This news was a great comfort to poor 
Sally, who had been very uneasy lest her husband should 
be obliged to leave the boy behind him in Liverpool, to 
the "man-catchers". When Brian asked some questions 
about the landlord, she showed an evident desire to avoid 
the subject, which rather surprised him. 

On hearing the sound of a horn, Brian hurried away, 
hoping to meet Captain Dawson, and learn how the hunter 
did his work. He thought, too, as the transaction of the 
morning was a " dry bargain", that he would ask Captain 
Dawson to take pot luck at Coolbawn. 

We leave Sally Cavanagh to struggle against her 
accumulating trials ; now battling energetically with des- 
pair; now wrapped in such a stupor of woe, that the 
children were obliged to climb upon her knees, and up the 
back of her chair, and twine their arms round her neck, 
to rouse her out of it. Sometimes Mr. Oliver Grindem 
was heard approaching the house. Then the back-stick 
would be put to the door, and retiring with her children 
to the little room, Sally Cavanagh would not reply by a 
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word to the oft-repeated knock of the landlord. When 
the sonnd of his horse's hoofs died away in distance, Sally 
would take her infant in her arms and hush it to sleep 
with snatches of Connor's favourite song. And flinging 
her apron over her head to hide her face from her little 
ones, the poor woman's overcharged heai-t would find re- 
lief in a flood of tears. But it is not in human nature to 
hesLT up long against auffering like this. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ISS EVANS looked at her watch. Miss Evans 
looked at her watch ten times within ten 
minutes. She stamped her foot impatiently, 
and pretty sharply it would appear, for her 
little dog, whose tail slid accidentally between her foot 
and the floor, whined dolefully. Miss Evans did not 
snatch him up in her arms, and let the brown ringlets 
mingle with his silky jet black coat, and murmur "poor 
Carlo!" as Miss Evans well knew how. On the contrary 
she sank into an arm-chair, and pushed the wheezy little 
animal from her with the offending foot. Of all her per- 
fections the foot was the most perfect ; and as her eye 
rested upon it, another minute passed quicker than any 
of the preceding ten. She was in the act of looking at 
her watch again when she heard the sound of wheels. 
"Who can it be?" said Miss Evans, evidently not 
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caring mncli who it miglit be. Mrs. Erans looked out, 
and immedijtelj she did so her daoghtar asked: ^^Whst 
OB earth brings her at this hour?" 

The jomi^ lad j had not moved from her recliiiiiig posi- 
iUfH, and no one replied to her first question. But tlie 
look of consternation in her mother^s face was answer 
enoagh« 3Ir8. Erans having exchanged the loc^ of emi- 
ffUnmation for one of extreme delight, was in a moment 
hnrrjmg down the steps to the side of a little carriage 
drawn by a mole. Miss Grindem vrould "come in**. 
Which annoancement well nigh brought the look of 
consternation back again into Mrs. Evans's face, in spite 
of her efforts to keep the look of extreme delight in pos- 
session. Not that she was not proud of the honour — for 
•he was proud of it. But her terror of the evangelical 
old lady outweighed every other consideration. 

Miss Evans bowed to the old lady without leaving her 
chair : a want of reverence which both amazed and fright- 
ened ^Irs. Evans. "My dear", said the old lady, taking 
the snow-white hand which the youn^ lady held outtoher 
with the air of a duchess. " My dear, Greorge got your 
note, and I have come over to talk to you. There is some 
misunderstanding which he will not sufficiently explain to 
me. He says you know yourself why he has acted as he has 
done for some time back, and why he cannot comply with 
the request contained in your note. That 's all he would 
tell me. And now, my dear, do tell me what it is, in order 
that I may make it up between you. For I can't tell you 
how anxious I feel that you and George should get on 
well together". 

The young lady felt no gratitude whatever for the old 
lady's anxiety. She knew that regard for herself had 
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nothing to do with it. In fact, she knew it arose solely 
from Miss Grindem's fear lest her nephew shonld exchange 
into a regiment which had just been ordered to Canada, 
he haying dropped some hints that such was his intention. 
The old lady saw clearly that Miss Evans's charms were 
the only bonds by which she could bind her nephew to 
Grindem Hall. 

" I really have no idea of what it is Captain Dawson 
alludes to", said Miss Evans, " and it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me". 

" Of course, my dear", said Miss Grindem, " but, now, 
have you said anything to wound him, or treated him too 
coldly before anybody, or anything of that kind?" 

" No ; and I wrote to Captain Dawson, asking him to 
call and come with me to the hunt to-day, partly because 
I had nobody else to come with me, and partly to let him 
see that there was nothing like that to which you have 
just alluded", 

" Well now, my dear, poor George is so sensitive, and 
has such ridiculous notions about what he calls being 
jilted — just think now, has there been any one else paying 
attentions to you, or anything of that kind ?" 

"Really, Miss Grindem", said Miss Evans, rising, "I 
feel perfectly at liberty to receive attentions or not, just 
as I choose". 

" Quite right, my dear", the old lady replied. " But 
you say there is no cause, as far you are concerned, for 
whatever has got into George's mind, and I was only try- 
ing whether there was anything which might have misled 
him, in order that I might be able to disabuse him of his 
error". 

A thought of the incident at the finger-post flashed 
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across the young lady's mind, but after a moment's reflec- 
tion she acquitted Captain Dawson of the meanness which 
any alteration in his opinion of her, on account of her 
meeting with Brian Purcell, would involve. Another 
reason for Captain Dawson's conduct occurred to her, 
which, while it raised him in her estimation, made her look 
grave. A report had gone about latterly that Mr. Oliver 
Grindem intended to marry one of his wives. Could it 
be that there was foimdation for such a report? and that 
Captain Dawson's altered manner towards her was owing 
to this threatened alteration in his fortunes ? There was 
no use trying to unravel the mystery, so she only said 
with a smile : 

"I 'm not going to lose the hunt in the meantime". 

"Quite right, my dear", said Miss Grindem. "The 
stables are quite full. The marquis's horses came last 
night, and you have no idea of the numbers that are 
arriving all the morning. The gentlemen are most anxious 
to keep up the credit of the county. George and Tom 
King are to lead his lordship ; and if the fox makes for 
Thullamore — and he is the old fox that always does — when 
he finds all the earths closed, he *11 most likely break away 
through Bally owen for Kilshanna, and if he does, George 
says they '11 give the marquis enough of it; though I 'm 
told there 's nothing too big or too ugly for him". The 
evangelical old lady spoke with an enthusiasm which 
rather astonished Mrs. Evans, to whom, indeed, her worda 
were not quite intelligible. 

As Miss Evans reined in her restive horse on the lawn,, 
and whipped him till he plunged again, while the brown 
ringlets floated on the breeze, and the ivory neck rose 
graceful from the rounded bust, which the closely-fitting 
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riding-dress displayed to great advantage, the evangelical 
old ladj thought that, if anything could put Canada out 
of George's head, that would. 

Miss Evans did not take the direct road to Grindem 
Hall. She seemed to prefer the more circuitous way by 
the mountain foot. As she passed the finger-post, her 
servant rode up, saying, as he caught up the bridle which 
fell loosely upon her horse's neck: "Take care, Miss; 
keep a tight rein down the hill". She started, and with 
something like a scornful smile at her forgetfulness, 
gathered up the reins, and guided her horse carefully down 
the rough road. After passing the comer of the wood the 
little white house which Connor Shea would not have 
"changed for a palace" attracted her attention. She 
pulled up her horse and gazed round her with a look of 
weariness. 

"What is coming over me?" she thought, resting her 
face upon both hands. The servant, supposing that she 
felt unwell, dismounted and stood by her horse's head. 
But she motioned him back, and rode on quickly till the 
white house was passed and left far behind. What Miss 
Evans felt "coming over her" was an almost inexpressible 
longing to fling herself into the arms of Sally Cavanagh, 
and ask her to talk to her as she used to talk to her long 
ago ; for she was tired and sick of the things which at a 
distance appeared so dazzlingly attractive, but which ex- 
perience had proved to be cold and hollow. How unlike 
the disinterested affection of the warm-hearted peasant girl 
and the true love of Brian Purcell ! 

And IVIiss Evans, amazed at her own weakness, won- 
dered what was " coming over her". But have we not all 
our moM^ents of weakness ? After a quick glance round 
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the lawn at Grindem Hall, Miss Evans is herself again. 
Miss Evans can see as much with one quick glance as it 
would take ordinary people hours to see. There is the 
marquis — a very fine man, but that 's all. Captain Daw- 
son rides by his side, pointing out some objects in the 
distance (the fox covers, of course ; his lordship is not 
likely to feel interested in any thing else). Captain 
Dawson converses with the marquis in a very natural way 
— (we are recording what Miss Evans saw and thought) — 
which makes him contrast favourably with the groups of 
squires, old and young, by whom they pass, as they ride 
leisurely from place to place, from which the covers and 
the lie of the country can be best seen. The squires stare 
at the marquis sheepishly. One old squire with a florid face, 
making a desperate attempt to attract the great man's at- 
tention, by telling a story — supposed to be humorous — in 
exaggerated brogue, to another old squire with a florid 
face, who seconds the attempt by laughing immoderately, 
and saying, Na-bocklish, Then both old squires steal a 
glance at the marquis, with the delightful conviction that 
he has set them down for jolly fellows. There is Miss 
Evans's other admirer, at some distance from the crowd, 
regarding her intently, who, the moment she recognizes 
him by a very slight but, at the same time, a very gracious 
inclination of the head, loses all control over himself, and 
gallops furiously in a figure of eight within a very con- 
tracted space, greatly to the surprise and somewhat to the 
alarm of many persons, and then stops suddenly, immo- 
vable as a statue, and stares wildly at vacancy. There is 
Tim Croak, the cover keeper, with his coat on his arm, 
aud a long wattle in his hand, perspiring with anxiety, as 
he hurries in a sling trot hither and thither in search of 
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some one he cannot find. There are half a-dozen other 
ladies on horseback, between whom and Miss Evans it is 
easy to see there is not much love lost. The little carriage 
drawn by the mule drives up to the hall- door, and the six 
ladies on horseback crowd around it immediately. But 
much to the vexation of the six ladies, Miss Grindem sees 
Miss Evans under an elm tree (a position which Miss 
Evans had chosen with a view to effect), and immediately 
whips the mule in that direction. There is Doctor Forbis, 
upon his very remarkable mare, whose tail suggested a 
hair- breadth 'scape like that of Tam O'Shanter. The 
doctor does not hunt — he is merely a spectator ; and 
when he has bowed profoundly to the evangelical old lady, 
Miss Evans asks him to be her knight, as she is quite a 
forlorn damsel, and Doctor Forbis gallantly assents. 

" For gad sake, docthor", exclaimed Tim Croak, as he 
shook the perspiration from his forehead, "did you see 
Matt Hazlitt?" 

"No", said the doctor; *^ what do you want him for?" 
" I want him to put the fox out of the hole in the quarry, 
and the devil a tarrier we have able to do it but his. You 
know 't is the ould fox at Coolbawn we 're dependin' on 
to-day". 
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CHAPTER X. 





1 



IM CEOAKtook his pipe from his waistcoat 
pocket, and running round the elm tree, 
rubbed a match against a brown stone at its 
root. " Doctor", he called out, keeping the 
trunk of the tree between him and the lady, while he 
sucked the dhudecn spasmodically, "if you want to seethe 
run, ride up fair and aisy to the whitethorn bush on the 
top of Knockclough. You can go through Mr. Purcell's 
avenue ; an' you may take your time, as they 're goin' to 
dhraw the new cover first". 

Tim Croak, who was in a disturbed state of mind, having 
tendered this piece of advice with a calmness which was 
evidently forced, fingered his long wattle, and hurried 
away in a sling trot, as usual. 

"I think, doctor", Miss Evans observed, "it would be 
a good plan. There is a magnificent view from Knock- 
clough". 

Miss Evans has not been on Knockclough Hill for some 
years, but she remembers it very well. The last time was 
on a St. John's eve, when they went to see the bonfires. 
That was the evening they met the pale young school- 
master whose hair was gray. She asked Brian Purcell 
was the schoolmaster a poet, he looked so dreamy and un- 
happy. 

"I do n't know", said Brian, "but I believe I could tell 
you why his hair is gray". 

Doctor Forbis has signified his readiness to accompany 
her. Miss Evans has bowed to the evangelical old lady, 
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who looks round anxiously for her nephew, hoping that he 
will see Miss Evans to the gate. Miss Evans is conscious 
that both herself and Doctor Forbis — or rather Doctor 
Forbis*s remarkable mare— attract a good deal of attention. 
She sees her other admirer become frantic again — a crowd 
of sportsmen spurring hastily outside the limits of the 
figure of eight to which he confines himself while the fit 
lasts. And though last, not least. Miss Evans sees. Cap- 
tain Dawson leave the marquis's side and canter across 
the lawn to the gate, which he holds open for them. Miss 
Evans holds out her hand, and the captain presses it 
sorrowfully. Ye powers, how beautiful she is ! Captain 
Dawson rides slowly back to his post, considerably 
damaged. 

Miss Evans sawthe effect her parting look had produced, 
and the smile of triumph was in her eyes and on her lips ; 
yet her thoughts went back to that St. John's eve. She 
replied to the doctor's commonplace remarks about the 
weather without understanding ' them, and did not even 
evince any extraordinary interest when he showed her 
Matt Hazlitt's old gander, the same that beat the old fox 
to which Tim Croak alluded a while ago, in a fair fight, 
which was supposed to have lasted three hours and a 
half. 

"And the devil's own fox he is — begging your pardon, 
Miss Evans", observed Doctor Forbis, remembering the 
many doleful stories he was every day hearing from one 
or other of his patients concerning reynard's predatory 
habits — said doleful stories being meant as apologies for 
the non-appearance of certain feathered bipeds, which, if 
it were not for the fox, would gladden the heart of Mrs. 
Forbis, and chase the cloud from the brow of Mrs. Forbis' s 
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maid-of-all-work, and have a brightening effect upon the 
Forbis household generally. **The devil's own old fox*'^ 
muttered Doctor Forbis, shaking his head severely and 
solemnly, as he thought of a certain basket in which there 
should have been a fat turkey, but, when the lid was raised, 
was found to contain only six heads of cabbage and a hank 
of onions. 

Doctor Forbis consoled himself with a pinch of snuff, 
and rode on in silence. Miss Evans could not get St. 
John's eve, and the bonfires, and the poor schoolmaster, 
out of her head. Here was the very spot the schoolmaster 
handed Brian the manuscript, and went away without 
speaking. Higher up she sees the smooth rock upon 
which they sat while Brian read the story. 

"Hallo!'* shouts Doctor Forbis. 
, Miss Evans looks round, and sees Brian Purcell walk- 
ing away as if he had not recognized them. He turns 
round now, and waves his hand to the doctor. But the 
doctor beckons to him with his whip, and Brian hag» 
nothing for it but to come and join them. He shakes 
hands with the doctor, and raises his hat to Miss Evans, 
whose horse becomes restive. • 

" Why are you not mounted?" inquires the doctor, point- 
ing down towards the assembled foxhunters. 

" Well", Brian replied, " I do n't care for it unless I 
can keep my place ; and I have sold the only good horse I 
had to Captain Dawson". 

Miss Evans, on hearing this name, turns quickly round 
and fixes her penetrating look upon him. But he is quite 
unmoved — has not even glanced towards her ; and her 
horse becomes restive again. 

" I wonder what 's delaying them'*, said the doctor. 
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" It wants five minutes to eleven yet", said Brian, re- 
ferring to his watch. 

" Begging jrour pardon", observed the doctor, with his 
severe look, "begging your pardon, Mr. Purcell, 't is three 
minutes and a half past eleven". 

" Probably you are right, doctor". 

"Probably I am right! Positively I am right, you 
mean". The doctor's faith in his own watch was not to 
be shaken. With his eyes fixed on the dial, he continued ; 

" Are — you — not — standing — by my side ?" 

"Yes", replied Brian. 

"Are we not in juxtaposition?" 

" We are". 

" Well, as sure as you and I are in juxtaposition, it is 

now ". Here the doctor paused until the second hand 

had moved five seconds : " It is now, at this identical mo- 
ment" — waiting for the hand to move three seconds 
more — "five minutes past eleven". And the doctor re- 
turned his watch to his pocket with a look indicating that 
the question was settled beyond further controversy. 

"And by the way,' doctor, there they go". 

The scarlet coats were seen moving from the lawn to- 
wards the rere of Grindem Hall. They caught a glimpse 
of them again crossing a narrow field, after which hounds, 
horses, and horsemen were concealed from them by a 
wood — except the "bosheen* men", among whom was Mr. 
Oliver Grindem, who might be seen stealing away through 
open gates and bye-roads towards Thubbermore. Now 
their attention was attracted to Tim Croak, who came 
running up the glen, through the furze, towards his own 
domicile near the fox-earth. 

* " Bosheen** or ** boreen'*, a bye-road. 
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"Are we to see any more of the hunt?" Miss Evans 
asked. 

"Oh! yes", replied Brian; "it is merely as a matter 
of form they go through the new cover. We shall have 
them up in this direction immediately". 

Soon the pack, followed closely by the whole field — the 
"bosheen men" excepted— issued from the wood and 
turned directly towards Coolbawn. But Miss Evans 
could not help paying more attention to Tim Croak's 
movements than to anything else. Tim wound up through 
the furze from the bottom of the glen, never altering his 
pace till he reached his own door. He remained in the 
house for a few minutes, and then appeared again. Down 
through the furze and up the opposite side of the glen went 
Tim Croak, having stopped for a moment at a clump of 
brushwood near the bottom. On through the fern along 
the side of the hill, then across two or three small fields, 
then through a thick plantation, on to the bank of the 
river — and now, apparently for the first time that day, 
Tim Croak begins to walk. Miss Evans remarks that he 
is taking the path to the cottage — the same that Brian 
Purcell took, without knowing it, the day his steps were 
arrested by the privet hedge. But now the hounds are 
scouring the glen in every direction, appearing and dis- 
appearing among the furze. An old white hound dashes 
at full speed down by the clump of brushwood at which 
Tim Croak had stopped for a moment. The old hound 
checks himself so sj^ddenly that he falls and tumbles over 
and over. Before he has time to recover himself two 
other hounds bear down upon the clump, and the moment 
they reach it give tongue. Immediately the whole pack 
are in full cry. The "melodious discord*' is borne upon 
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the wind, and re-echoed by the woods, and goes pealing 
along the hill till Miss Evaas feels her pulse beat quicker, 
and Brian Purcell takes hold of her bridle-rein, her horse 
having tossed his head wildly, and shown other symptoms 
of becoming unmanageable. Even Doctor Forbis's re- 
markable mare tossed her head, or rather moved it up and 
down, and reared her forefeet two several times fully two 
inches from the ground. At which Dr. Forbis pulls the 
rein tight and says: "Steady now, old lass!" Brian 
Purcell is excited too ; but not so much so, we should 
think, as not to be aware that a small hand is resting on 
his shoulder — and with considerable weight for so small a 
hand. On go the hounds up the side of the glen, through 
the fern on the hill, through the fields, the plantation, to 
the river. Here there is a full stop and evident confusion. 
The horsemen pull up, and begin to move slowly towards 
the spot where the hounds are at fault. The old white 
hound tries back to the clump of brushwood in the glen, 
and returns, with his nose to the ground, to the river. 
And now, both Miss Evans and Brian Purcell remark 
that he has followed every turn of Tim Croak's track, 
which makes Brian shrewdly suspect that Tim, for some 
purpose of his own, has played his patrons a trick. 

When Tim Croak reached the cottage, for the second 
time that morning, he brightened up on seeing Matt 
Hazlitt, who was absent when he had called before. 

" Blur-an'-agers'*, he exclaims, "where is Button?" 

" Why so r says Matt Hazlitt. 

"D n well you know. Kcrryman is in the 

quarry". 

"Humph!" says Matt Hazlitt, but makes no move in- 
dicative of an intention to produce Button. This rather 
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astonishes Tim, who heretofore found Matt Hazlitt very 
ready to afford Button an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. 

" The fox is not in the quarry", says Matt. 

" Where the devil else would he be ?" Tim asks irasci- 
bly. ** He was sittin' on his rump fomint the door when 
I opened id at the fust light ; an' glad I was to see him, 
for I was in dhread of my life he *d give us the slip, on 
account of the marquis's horses comin' yestherday. But 
as luck happened, they come be the back gate, an' me lad 
never suspected anything". 

Matt Hazlitt pulled a large basket from under a table, 
and began tossing dead ducks one by one upon the floor 
till Tim Croak stood aghast at the number. 

" He bet the devil", says Tim Croak. " But what won- 
dher he to kill your ducks when he killed mine. I thought 
you used to lock 'em up in the fowl-house ?" 

" But it was after letting 'em out in the morning he 
did this". 

"As sure as you 're bom", Tim observed, after duly 
considering the matter, "'t was revinge for the skelping 
he got from the gander". 

"They have a fox!" said Matt Hazlitt,' on hearing the 
cry of the hounds. 

Tim shook his head, and told Matt confidentially that 
to prevent disappointment he ran a drag from the 
cover to the river. "An' now", continued Tim, as he 
lighted his pipe, "let 'em make id out be their lamin', 
and go look for a fox at Eathcopple". 

Captain Dawson rode up to the cottage. A score of 
gentlemen, without well knowing why, rode after him. 
Even the hounds beat up in the same direction, and Matt 
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Hazlitt's house was soon invested on all sides. Matt 
made his appearance with an armful of dead ducks, and 
was greeted with a storm of laughter, 

"Is n't that purty work?** he exclaimed, flinging the 
ducks at his feet. 

" We *11 give you satisfaction, Matt, never fear", said 
Captain Dawson, still laughing. 

"What satisfaction?" 

" We '11 hunt that fox to-day as he was never hunted 
before". Another general roar greeted this pleasantry, 
which so nettled Matt Hazlitt that he darted into the 
fowl-house, and returned holding the Kerry fox by the 
hind legs. 

" You may spare yourself the trouble", he exclaimed, 
swinging the "varmint" round with the intention of 
throwing him over the hedge to the hounds. But Tim 
Croak, with tears in his eyes, snatched Kerry man from 
him. 

"As long as the fox runs, he 's caught at last", said 
Tim; "but I never thought this is the way he^d die. 
An* begob. Matt, you 're the last man in Ireland I 'd 
suspect for sich a thing". 

" Between ourselves, Tim", replied Matt, in an under- 
tone, " r had no hand in it. I chanced to look into the 
fowl-house, and there Button had him pinned. I on'y 
called the dog and shut the door, an' that 's all I know 
about it. But I do n't want to give those fellows any 
satisfaction". 

Horror struggled with incredulity in every face in the 
red-coated throng. They could not believe their eyes. 
Matt Hazlitt — a loyal Protestant — to be guilty of such a 

crime ! Miss Evans was just then approaching the scene 

6 
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of the tragedy, and her other admirer becoming dan- 
gerous to every one in his vicinity, a diversion was 
created in Matt Hazlitt's favonr. The huntsman dis- 
mounted, and was opening the rustic gate, knife in hand, 
with a view of appropriating Kerryman's brush, when 
Captain Dawson called to him to come back, and told 
Tim to get the old fox stujBfed. The huntsman touched 
his cap sulkily, while Tim was evidently consoled by this 
mark of respect to the remains of his favourite. The 
hounds proceeded to Eathcopple, and Matt Hazlitt asked 
Tim to " come in and sit down". 




CHAPTER XL 

IM CROAK laid the fox gently on a bench by 
the fireside, and drawing a chair so that he 
could rest his foot on the hob, lighted his black 
dhudheen for the twentieth time that day, 
resolved to have a smoke this time. Matt Hazlitt took 
a long new pipe — quite a contrast to Tim's — from a shelf, 
and made himself comfortable on the opposite side of the 
fire. Button sat between his master's legs, winking at 
the fire, but showing by occasional twitches of the nose, 
as his eye turned towards the bench, that his hatred of 
his old enemy had not died with him. 

" The devil an honester fox in Munster", says Tim. 

" The devil a bigger rogue, you mean". 

"Well, stay aisy till I tell you now. Wan momin' 
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durin* the hard frost I missed my two white ducks, and 
though I knew 't was hard for him to get a chance, the 
people war on their guard so much, the foxes got sich a 
bad name sence the money got scarce wud the club, and 
"they stopped feedin' 'em reg'lar, still the not a wan of me 
suspected him for takin* the ducks. Any way, I see 
somethin* white over to the right of the elder bush — 
where you shot the rabbit the day " 

"I know the place", says Matt, giving Button, who 
began to snarl at his defunct enemy, a smart rap on the 
head with his knuckles. 

" Well", Tim continued, " down I went, an* there was 
the two white heads of my two white ducks, and he wings 
and feathers in a heap. I thought it was wan o' the Kill 
foxes that chanced to come serenadin' over this way. I 
see somethin' movin' through the furze, an' I made a 
dart, thinkin' to have a pelt at the strange fox, as I 
thought, at any rate, when he 'd be passin' the open. I 
was just risin' my wattle when he turned round and 
looked at me. If it was my own father that robbed me, 
I could n't be more surprised". 

Matt Hazlitt pointed with his pipe to the dead fox. 

" Yes", says Tim Croak, <' H was him". 

Matt bent back in his chair and laughed. 

'' Oh, but aisy till I tell y' it all", continued Tim. " I 
looked at him, an* he looked at me. I took the heads of 
my two white ducks in me hand: "Be off, you robber', 
says I. An* wud that I pelted the ducks' heads at him, 
an' away wud him as fast as his legs could carry him. 
The next momin' when I got up, the first thing I see was 
two white ducks outside the door, an' the lad on his grug 
mindin' '.em". 
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"Were the ducks alive?" inquired Matt. 

"Alive? Go up an' look at 'em. An' where he got 
'em I can 't make out. But maybe 't was twenty miles 
he travelled for 'em". 

" By the law", says Matt Hazlitt, " I 'm inclined to be- 
lieve you after what they did to myself. 

"What was that?" 

"Did n't I tell you before?" 

"No", says Tim; "or if you did, I disremimber". - 

"Well, one evening last harvest I was securing a few 
stacks in the five-acre field, as the wind was rising, and I 
expected we 'd have a storm afore mornin'. 'T was just 
dusk when I was Hfinished. I thought of the fox — ^he was 
after taking a lot of young turkeys from Mrs. Purcell the 
same week — and I thought I might as well turn home 
the geese that were out on the stubbles. I was drivin' 
'em on fair an' aisy by the crab-ditch — and by the same 
token the crabs were fallin' like hailstones with every 
strong blast o' wind — when the geese all screeched and 
clapped their wings, and riz from the ground, and oflf with 
'em like a white cloud over the ditch, towards the house. 
One goose did n't fly (and no blame to her), and when I 
see her runnin' along the path afore me, I walked fast to 
get up with her. When I kem out from the shade of the 
ditch I saw that the goose was runnin' on four feet instead 
of two". 

" Aye, aye", says Tim Croak, with a grin of delight. 

" I had a pitchfork in my hand". Matt Hazlitt continued, 
" an' I made at him, but he was too smart for me. Any 
way I swore he *d never have the satisfaction of picking 
that goose, and I kept close to him ever till we kem to 
the rabbit burrow. I was near nabbin' him gettin* over 
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the stile, but he got away from me. Still I was able to 
keep within a few perches of him, till he came to the deer- 
park wall. He dropped the goose and made a run at the 
wall, and got to the top of it. I was nearly out o' breath 
and took my time coming up again* the rise — as I was 
sure of the goose. He gave two or three short barks on 
the top of the wall, and then leaps down and runs to the 
goose again. Before I had time to be up he snapped up 
the goose and made a rush to the wall. I did n't mind, 
as I knew he *d never be able to get over the wall with 
the goose. But what do you think ? There was another 
fox on the top of the wall that reached down half way, 
and after two or three offers — (I was so surprised I stopped 
up like a fool) — the fox below reached the goose to the 
fellow on the wall, and then set back and was over it him- 
self before you could cry crack. And so I had my run for 
nothin'". 

" That was Kerryman as sure as you *re born", observed 
Tim, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe. Button, 
who had got tired of winking at the fire and eyeing his 
defunct enemy on the bench, was now coiled up between 
his master's legs, perhaps worrying foxes in the land of 
dreams, for an angry snuffle now and then escaped from 
him. Matt Hazlitt glanced at the cuckoo clock which 
ticked over the meal-chest, and remarked that his ^^old 
woman" ought to be at home by this time. Mrs. Hazlitt*s 
arrival was announced in her own voice. 

"Matt, Matt. The fox — the fox again!" cried Mrs 
Hazlitt from the rustic gate. 

Matt and Tim started to their feet. They glanced at 
the bench on seeing Button make a rush in that direction, 
but there was no fox on it. They ran outside the door, 
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and were just in time to see Kerryman slink round the 
comer and glide through the privet hedge, giving them 
an expressive look over his shoulder as he disi^ 
peared. 

"'Pon me sowl, Matt", says Tim, looking as if this last 
exploit of Kerryman's was rather too much even for him, 
"do you know what? He got himself killed o' purpose 
in order to escape the hunt to-day. He was n*t rightly 
recovered from the cloutin' the gandher gave him, an' he 
was in dhread the marquis's hounds 'd be too many for 
him. I must run up an' open the airth any way. The 
poor fellow 'd want to rest wud an aisy mind afther going 
through so much". 

" Tim", says Matt Hazlitt, who took some time to re- 
cover the use of his tongue, " tell me anything you like 
about that fox, and I '11 never doubt a word- of if* 

" Oh ! Matt, why did you let him escape ? Why did n't 
you kill him? Why did n't you knock the daylight* out 
of the villain?" 

" Shut up, woman". 

" Shut up yourself, and do n't tell me" But Matt 

did not wait to hear what it was he was not to tell. He 
took his way to Coolbawn to astonish Brian Purcell with 
a circumstantial account of the old fox's stratagem to 
escape being hunted by the marquis's hounds. The cry of 
the hounds could be heard from Rathcopple, so calm was 
the day. Brian Purcell and Matt strolled up to the top 
of Knockclough to see the run. Tim Croak soon joined 
them, and pointed to the old fox sitting on a rock at a 
little distance. "Watchin"', says Tim, "to see how the 
marquis's dogs 'ill hunt. I '11 be bound he '11 be at home 
for 'em the next day". 
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"Tbey *re going towsTds the iUte qaarries", lemuked 
UattHazlitt. 

"Bogwb, »ye", says Tim Croak, "An' fie master 11 
be as mad as a March hare. He 's half ways to Xhabber- 
more be this". 

Hera the chnrnJwy was seen ccuning up the hill. Oa 
reaching the top he handed Brian a letter. It was an 
American letter. After looking at it for a moment, 
Brian walked thonghtfully to the smooth roek — the rock 
upon whidi the; sat— he and Jane Erana— on the St. 
John's ere, when he read the "Schoolmaster's Story" for 
ker. He sat down npou the same rock to read the letter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ITHIN and without Moorriew House the 
deadest stillneBs has reigned since nightfall. 
Mrg. Evans rings for the candles. For folly 
an hour she has been watching her daughter 
^m behind her hand -screen. Mies Erans reclines 
in a loonge chair, her head restlug on her hand. 
Her mother bad poked the fire several times, ven- 
turing each time to conjecture that it was likely to 
freeze that night; but the young lady seemed to feel 
no interest in the question, and remained silent and 
motionless. The candles are brought in, and Mrs. 
Evans takes up a book, odtensibly for the purpose 
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of reading it ; but just as she has opened it, she lays it 
down again, and looks at her daughter as if she had for- 
gotten the young lady's presence till that moment. 

"You must feel fatigued, Jane?" 

" No". 

"You say you met Captain Dawson?'' 

" Yes". 

"Do you know, Jane, I think you ought to tell him 
about that ring". 
. "I intend it". 

"Do you think he has missed it?" 

" No'*, she has thought of that; but her gloves were on 
every time he met her since. " Mamma, do n't you think 
this is a dull place?" 

"Well, no, Jane, I think it a pleasant place enough". 

"I am sick of it". 

" Well, what other place are you thinking of — Dublin ?" 

" No, not Dublin". 

"Perhaps you are thinking of the Continent?" 

" No", says Miss Evans, leaning back in her chair, and 
speaking in a calm, matter-of-fact way; "I was thinking 
of Australia America". 

" Oh, yes — Canada", says Mrs. Evans, with a smile. 

" I was not thinking of Canada", in the same matter- 
of-fact tone. "I mean the United States". 

"Really, Jane, you astonish me", and Mrs. Evans 
opened her eyes very wide, and did look as if she were as- 
tonished. 

" I met Brian Purcell again to-day". 

Now Mrs. Evans did not look astonished, but absolutely 
terrified. She stood up and commenced pacing up and 
down the room in a state of misery which ought to have 
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inspired any daughter with remorse, but which only 
brought a smile to the lips of the beauty in the lounge 
chair. Having thus made her mother quite comfortable, 
Miss Evans rose, and, bidding her good night, retired to 
her own room. 

Having partly undressed, and gone through some of 
the mysteries of the toilette, she threw a loose robe around 
her, and sat by the fire. 

She takes up the train of thought with which her brain 
has been busy all the evening. Yes — she admits to her- 
self — she could love him as she could love no other man. 
Suppose he would fly with her to that great young nation, 
of which he was so enthusiastic an admirer. With his 
talents might he not rise to a height that would satisfy 
even her ambition? Or if he did not, would she not be 
happier with him under an humble roof than she ever 
could be with another in the lordliest hall? But why not 
share that humble home with him in Ireland? No! she 
never could. She, who had already climbed so high, and 
felt as if her foot were on the necks of those who tried to 
keep her down! A farmer's wife! She clenched her 
hand as her fancy called up a supercilious nod from a 
certain carriage to the wife of "one of Mr. Grindem's 
tenants". It was not to be thought of; yet her thoughts 
went back to the old happy time. That St. John's eve, 
when Brian Purcell read for her in the gloaming the 
manuscript the schoolmaster had given him — how well 
she remembered it I And now the thought occurs to 
her — it was the last time she shed tears. What a com- 
ment upon her life since then I Brian lent her the manu- 
script, and she copied every word of it into her old scrap- 
book. She did not weep when she was copying it; so it 
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must have been hi& manner of reading it that affected her. 
She takes the old scrap-book from a drawer, and begins 
turning over the leaves. Some of them contain verses of 
her own, which she used to so long to show him, but 
never had the courage. She takes a withered rose-leaf 
from a book, and touches it with her lips. There must 
be some reminiscence connected with it, for her eyes 
almost moisten. 

"Poor fellow", she murmured, "I felt his hand tremble 
that day ; and though my heart fluttered, I was unworthy 
of him even then. If not, why did my thoughts run, even 
at thcU moment, upon all my mother had told me about 
his large farm and his father's wealth ? Why did I think 
of anything but that he loved me? Worldliness was born 
with me". 

But here we must venture to interrupt Miss Evans. 
Worldlinesff was not bom with her; but probably it was 
early instilled into her. This, we believe, is one of the 
curses of discontented poverty. 

"Poor Sally Cavanaghl" she continued; "how she 
hugged me when I told her!" And she smiled at the 
recollection of the dark-eyed peasant girl dancing " Haste 
to the Wedding", till she was out of breath, and then 
snapping her fingers, and triumphantly exclaiming — 
"Won't we have a night of it I" She turned over a 
few more leaves ; and, with her elbow resting on the table 
and shading her eyes with her hand, she began to read. 
She had entitled the little story — 
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^^S ^^^ Sc^oolmaster'd Hair tfrtb tifrag. 

" I was very proud and happy when I got the little 
school. I thanked God with a full heart that now my 
widowed mother would have a home, and some of the little 
comforts to which she had been so long a stranger. My 
father died when I was twelve years old. Her life since 
his death had been one long struggle with poverty and 
want. I had too much reason to believe that she had 
not been happier as a wife than she had been as a widow ; 
for my father was a drunkard. Yet, she always endea- 
voured to make me believe that he was a good man; and 
my own recollection of him led me to believe that he was 
not a bad man. Strange to say, I loved him far better 
than I loved* my poor mother ; and what is still stranger, 
his ill treatment of her — I might apply the term brutal 
to it — never caused me any pain or grief. I believe I 
thought that everything my father did should be right. 
My mother confirmed me in this way of thinking; for she 
always spoke of him with respect — almost with reverence. 
I can remember her singing and laughing when he had 
gone out after cruelly beating her. I think he must have 
loved her ; for, one day when he returned home unexpec- 
tedly, and found her asleep, with a wound upon her fore- 
head, which his own hand had inflicted, he stooped down 
and kissed her. I knew she was not asleep, though he 
thought she was ; for I saw her lips tremble, and the tears 
stealing down her cheeks. He walked out of the house 
softly ; and then my mother began to sob, and flung her- 
self upon her knees. I can recall to this day the flutter 
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of her heart as she strained me in her arms after praying 
fervently. 

" It never occurred to me that there was anything de- 
grading or sinful in drunkenness, until one morning when 
I went with my father to the public-house. He drank 
two glasses of raw whiskey, and was on his way home, 
when a wretched sot of his acquaintance stopped him. 
The man's face and lips were livid, and his eyes dull and 
glassy. He was in rags J and when I saw his whole 
frame trembling, I thought it was cold he was. 

" * Are you after having your "morning"?' said he to 
my father. 

" * I am', was the reply. 

"The wretched man held his face close to my father's. 
* Blood-an'-ouns, mun', said he, *let us get the smell of 
it'. 

"That was the first time I conceived aify thing like 
disgust for a drunkard. Perhaps the reason I did so 
then was because I saw my father was disgusted. I 
often reflect upon the extraordinary influence a father 
must exercise over the minds of his 'children. How great 
is his responsibility if he does not exercise that influence 
for good ! 

" One day my father was dragging my mother by the 
hair, and calling upon her, with the most frightful oaths, 
to get him money for more whiskey. In vain the poor 
woman pleaded that she had no money; he only kicked 
and dragged her the more savagely. 

" * Come, you rip!' he shouted, * get me the money'. 

" * Come, you rip!' I exclaimed, catching her by the 
hair too, ' get my dada the money'. For my sympathies 
were always at my father's side. 
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" He let her go, and staggered back against the wall as 
if a bullet had gone through him. 

" ' Oh! God help me!' he cried, in the most heartbro- 
ken tones I have ever heard ; * as the old cock crows the 
young cock learns. Oh! God help me!' He said no 
more, but went into his bedroom, apparently quite sober. 
He went to Cork next day, and took the pledge from Fa- 
ther Mathew. And from that day to the hour of his 
death he never tasted a drop of intoxicating drink. But 
his constitution was entirely broken by a long course of 
intemperance, and he lived only one year after becoming 
a teetotaller. His last words to me were : ' Willy, never 
be a drunkard*. 

" What privation my poor mother suffered for my sake ! 
She took the bit out of her own mouth to give it to me. 
Her great ambition was to make me * a scholar', and I was 
kept constantly at school. My father, who was a good 
angler, had often sent me with presents of fish to the 
Protestant clergyman. A few months after my father's 
death the clergyman's wife met me, and inquired kindly 
for my mother. She also gave me a half a sovereign, 
which she desired me give my mother to buy clothes for 
me. And when the clothes were bought we were both 
to call upon her. We did call upon her ; and, to my poor 
mother's dismay, the lady offered to provide for me if she 
were allowed to bring me up as a member of the Esta- 
blished Church. The lady was very mild and handsome; 
and I am sorry to think the half sovereign which made 
me so happy was only a bribe. But these things have 
little or nothing to do with what I wish to tell you. I 
have written them almost unconsciously. 

"My health was never very strong, and I scarcely 
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ventured to hope that I could ever be anything but a 
burden to my dear mother. Judge of my rapture when 
my kind friend Father O' Gorman gave me the appoint- 
ment of teacher to one of his schools. For three years after 
I was as peacefully happy as mortal man could hope to be. 
The injustice which I suflfered from the parents of some 
of my pupils was very trying. But the love of the chil- 
dren for me made me forget it. The love of children has 
always been like a blessing from Heaven to me. Latterly 
I have been sorely persecuted by an inspector — for the 
school is * under the Board' — who appears to take pleasure 
in wounding my feelings in every possible way. But a 
word of sympathy from Father O' Gorman will heal the 
worst wound this official can inflict upon me almost in- 
stantaneously. For a while I used to feel pained by the 
sneers of coarse-natured fellows, who would refer to my 
former poverty in the most offensive manner, because I 
respected myself and dressed decently. I soon, however, 
learned to despise this ; particularly as none but the most 
vulgar ever attempted to annoy me in the way I have 
mentioned. And what need I care? Had I not my dear 
mother to welcome me with her loving smile every evening, 
after the day's toil? Had I not the respect and good will 
of many among my humble neighbours? Yes; and the 
friendship of a few whom I could look up to, without feel- 
ing that I was looked down upon. He for whom I write 
this was the most valued of these few friends. And here, 
in one word, let me thank him. His manner towards me 
was always frank, always kind, but never patronising, I 
thank him with all my heart. He made me feel that I 
was a man. 

"I have not yet touched upon the subject about which 
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I sat down to write. I find I have been putting it off, 
almost unconsciously. 

" Kose Mulvany came to my school. She was accom- 
panied the first day by her father and mother, who were 
simple peasants. They told me that Rose had lived with 
her grandmother high up on the mountain, and that her 
education was almost entirely neglected ; and with tears 
of entreaty in their eyes they begged of me to do my best 
to make up for the lost time, by taking all the pains I 
could 'to bring her on', as they expressed it. I promised 
to do my best; and after warning Rose to be * a good girl', 
and assuring her that *the master' would soon make her 
* a fine scholar', the good, simple old couple shook me 
warmly by the hand, and with many a * God bless you' 
and ' Good luck to you', took their leave. 

" Poor Rose I How she laughed, and cried, and blushed 
at her deficiency. She was diligent, however, and naturally 
quick, and soon began to make wonderful progress. Have 
I said that Rose was strikingly beautiful? I had seen 
one face which was, perhaps, more regularly handsome. 
It was that of a young lady whom you know. But you 
will pardon me for saying that there was a soul, an ever- 
changing something in the face of Rose Mulvany, which, 
to my mind, far excelled the still loveliness of the face to 
which I have alluded. O my friend! may yem never feel 
the pang which has torn my wretched heart to pieces I" 

Jane Evans's pale face flushed, and her breathing be- 
came quick. She closed the book hastily and gazed into 
the fire. 

" Is the difference much?" she thought. 

She stood up, with her hair flowing wildly, and opening 
the window shutters, rested her burning forehead against 
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the glass, and looked out at the stars. The room door 
opened, and Mrs. Evans, with a most woe-begone face, 
presented herself. 

"O Jane!" she exclaimed, in a tone of ntter misery, 
"what are you thinking of?" Miss Evans turned round 
quickly. 

"What am I thinking of?" she repeated. "Why?" 
"I won't allow it", says Mrs. Evans, with feeble deter- 
mination. 

"Allow what?" 

" Mrs. Hill came down from the lodge, and told that 
there was a man on horseback at the gate, and I 'm after 
sending Joe and Philip to arrest him. I '11 send for the 
police, so put it out of your head", exclaimed Mrs. Evans, 
still feebly energetic. 

"For Heaven^'s sake, mamma, tell me what you mean". 
"Ah, Jane, what did you mean by talking of Ame- 
rica?" 

Here voices were heard outside, near the front of the 
house, and Miss Evans hastily pulled down the window- 
blind. She moved the blind a little aside, and saw the 
two serving-men leading a horse with somebody on his back. 
When the hall door was opened, and the light shone out 
upon the group. Miss Evans smiled. 
" Come here, mamma". 
Mrs. Evans looked out. 
" ' T is Mr. Mooney", says she faintingly. 
"And now", her daughter observed, "you know I have 
retired for the night. I need not say how ridiculously 
you have acted. And now I suppose you will see the ne- 
cessity of making the best of it". 

"But, Jane, what did you mean by talking of America? 
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Is it possible that you are still thinking of that man ? You 
know ". 

But Jane pointed to the group outside, and waved her 
hand towards the door. 

Mrs. Evans walked away with a look suggestive of 
smelling salts. She was not a strong-minded lady. And 
Brian Purcell was the one shadowing her path. 

"Mr. Mooney", said Mrs. Evans from the hall door^ 
" there has been some unfortunate mistake. And now, to- 
let me see that you are not offended, come in". 

Mr. Mooney alighted with great alacrity. The mea 
having hold of his bridle prevented him from dashing 
away in a figure of eight. 

" Sit down, Mr. Mooney", says the lady of the house. 

" Oh ! not at all", says Mr. Mooney. 

" I 'm sorry my daughter has retired for the night". 

" We had a capital hunt", observed Mr. Mooney with 
his eyes very wide open, and staring at the wall. " After 
going four miles as the crow flies towards the slate-quar- 
ries, he doubled back to Coolbawn cover, where the earth 
was open. Everything went off splendidly — ^the marquis 
was delighted — except a row between Mr. Grindem and a 
person of the name of Brian Purcell. Mr. — that is Grin- 
dem and I are capital friends. * How are you, Mooney ?' 
says he. * How do you do, Mr. — ahem ! — How do you 
do, Grindem?' says I. Capital fellow, Grindem. Stood 
any amount of brandy". Here Mr. Mooney fortified him- 
self with a glass of wine, and with desperate resolution 
said : " I had the pleasure of seeing, ahem I-*Miss Evans 
there in the morning". 

*' Oh 1 yes ; she was there". 

" The three Miss Plunkets were in at the finish. Why 

7 
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does Bot Miss Eyans ride to hounds? Do n't tell me slie 
can *t do it. For damme", exclaims Mr. Mooney, holding 
out his hand, and staring at the wall, "there 's nothing 
she can 't do". Mr. Mooney sat bolt upright in his chair, 
sucking the handle of his hunting whip. He fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling, as if he could see through it into the 
room above. " Mrs. JEvans", says Mr. Mooney, looking 
through the ceiling, *'I can 't stand it". 

" Stand what, Mr. Mooney?" 

"Particularly now", continued the young gentleman, 
" since my mother is down on me". 

Mrs. Evans looked surprised, but thought it best to 
let him go on. 

" Down on me", he repeated, " on account of Miss Baker. 
Not Miss Baker, you know, but the fat one". 

" Really, Mr. Mooney, I don 't understand you". 

" Do n't think, Mrs. Evans", says Mr. Mooney, taking 
the lady's hand, and looking the reverse of cheerful, 
^^don 't think it was her beauty. What is beauty? No, 
Mrs. Evans. It was the sublimity of her disposition. The 
sublimity, Mrs. Evans. And is it not a sad thing, Mrs. 
Evans" — here Mr. Mooney became lugubrious to a de- 
gree — "is it not melancholy, heart-breaking, for a man to 
have a mother " Mr. Mooney is obliged to have re- 
course to his pocket-handkerchief, but not being able to 
find it, uses the skirt of his scarlet coat. " To have a 
mother, Mrs. Evans, without an atom of sublimity?" 

"Really, Mr. Mooney " 

"I do n't say my mother is not grand, for she is grand. 
Look at her in her violet velvet, and where will you see a 
grander woman? But, my dear Mrs. Evans/ what is 
grandeur without sublimity?" 
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" 'Pon my word, Mr. Mooney, I must beg " 

" Do n't suppose, Mrs. Evans, that I allude to any pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation or phraseology, which indeed are 
common to both my respected parents. No; I refer 
solely to sublimity. What is a woman without sublimity ? 
And if my mother possessed the smallest particle of sub- 
lirfcity, why talk of the fat one ? Is not talking of the fat one 
utterly incompatible with sublimity ?" Mr. Mooney struck 
the table, and paused for a reply. Taking silence for 
assent, he continued. "To be called an omadhaun — to 
be desired to have sinse, Tom Mooney— to be contemp- 
tuously recommended not to be *the first fool of the 
family'. All this and more I could have borne. But the 
fat one, my dear Mrs. Evans, the fat one was too much 
for me". 

"Miss Baker?" 

" Not Miss Baker, you know. But the fat one". 

"And what did they say about her?" 

"Say about her", exclaims Mr. Mooney, with his hair 
standing on end, " why, they have the match made, and I 
must marry the fat one". 

"Oh, yes", says Mrs. Evans. 

Mr. Mooney relieved his feelings by swallowing a second 
glass of wine, and trying to look through the ceiling. 

" It was not her beauty", he began again, " no it was 
not her beauty, my dear Mrs. Evans, it was the sublimity 
of her disposition. And now tell me, you who are the 
mother of that most sublime young lady — you who are not 
deficient in sublindty yourself, like my importunate 
parent — tell me would there be a hope for me, the slight- 
est hope, if I should rebel against parental tyranny?" 

" I fear not, Mr. Mooney", replied Mrs. Evans, her 
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pique against her daughter getting the better of her 
generalship; "for I believe my daughter's affections are 
already engaged". 

" I thought so", said Mr. Mooney; "and just what I 
said to my mother when she proposed the fat one ; ' mother', 
says I, *my affections are already engaged'. But what 
can you expect from a mother without sublimity? And 
now", said Mr. Mooney, standing up and looking at his 
boots and buckskin breeches ; " * farewell, a long farewell 
to all my greatness' ; * Othello's occupation 's gone'. But 
remember, my dear Mrs. Evans, it was not her beauty, it 
was the sublimity, the great sublimity of her disposition". 

" You said something", said Mrs. Evans, partly out of 
curiosity and partly to change the subject, "you said some- 
thing about a misunderstanding between Mr. Grindem 
and some person?" 

" A misunderstanding", said Mr. Mooney, "a jolly row, 
very nearly". 

"How did it occur?" 

" Why, you see, Grindem rode round to Thubbermore, 
thinking the fox would go that way as usual. He was 
in a jolly passion, and on passing Purcell's house, just as 
the hounds were drawti off, he accused Purcell of driving 
away the fox. The fellow paid no attention to him; he 
was paying a lot of labourers at the time. This set Grind- 
em wild, and he rode up to Purcell, and charged him again 
with driving the fox away. Purcell said it was untrue, 
and Grindem raised his whip to strike him. Purcell ad- 
vanced a step towards him, when a fellow named Dunphj 
made at Grindem with a spade. In fact, only for DawBoa 
there 'd be open murder. Purcell insisted that Grindem 
should apologise, and of course he did; for what elM 
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could he do surrounded by such a lot of wild savages? 
Then Tim Croak came up and told the most extraordinary 
story about the fox, and so the matter ended; but I *m 
thinking Grindem will meet Purcell for it yet". 

Mrs. Evans held a candle to a bronze time-piece on a 
side-table, and remarked that it was near eleven o'clock. 
Mr. Mooney took the hint. 

" Good night, Mrs. Evans", said Mr. Mooney ; " 't is 
all over ; ' my lips are now forbid to speak that once fami- 
liar word' ; but do me the justice to remember that it was 
not her beauty — for what is beauty ? No, Mrs. Evans, 
it was the sublimity of her disposition". Having said 
this, with his eyes turned devoutly to the ceiling, Mr. 
Mooney bowed low and withdrew. 

" I really think", said Mrs. Evans to herself, " that I 
am troubling myself without cause. Jane is not such a 
fool as not to have forgotten that girlish attachment long 
ago. I wish to Heaven she were married". 



CHAPTER XIII. 

URING the foregoing conversation the young 

lady whose sublimity was so often referred to, 

sat alone in her chamber. She took up the 

old scrap-book again, and commenced to read 

the schoolmaster's story where she had left off: 

" It was necessary to have the name and age of each 
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pnpil on the roll. When I wrote down the name of Rose 
Mulvany, I turned to her to inquire what was her age. 
I hardly knew why, but I could not ask the question, and 
put up the book without putting down her age. The next 
week I got two or three ' new scholars', and when asking 
their ages I took courage and said : ' And how old are 
you, Hose? She looked up, and smiling bashfully, re- 
plied : ' I believe I 'm seventeen and a bit, sir', and then 
bending her head she shook down her wavy auburn hair 
to hide her blushes. She found out a low seat, and always 
sat upon it, in order, as I saw, to make herself look small 
among the other girls. I remarked, too, that she always 
wore her cloak, for the purpose, as I guessed, of conceal- 
ing her well-developed figure. All this reserve, however, 
was thrown aside when I was not present. How often 
did I watch her from the window during play-hours, 
bounding like a wild fawn among the children. All the 
children loved her ; and it was so interesting to see some 
little creature explaining the lesson to poor Hose, who 
would take her tiny instructress up in her arms and kiss 
her as a reward for her trouble. But affcer a few months 
Rose Mulvany could read and write pretty well, and, in 
fact, knew as much as most girls of her age and class. 
Every day I felt more and more interested in her; but I 
was pained to observe that she became more reserved, and 
even appeared to stand almost in awe of me. She would 
check herself suddenly in the midst of her wildest glee on 
seeing me approach, and shake down her tresses to hide 
her face. I used to stand by sometimes and encourage 
the boys and girls at their games in the playground; but 
the moment I appeared, Eose would put on her cloak 
hastily and steal away. 
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" After a while I began to call at her father's house on 
Sunday evenings. How glad the kind old couple were to 
see me I And Eose, too, was less reserved on these occa- 
sions than at school, but she was still very timid. The 
thought often occurred to me that she disliked me; but I 
believe now the contrary was the case. It was very fool- 
ish in me to torment myself as I did ; for, as I afterwards 
remembered, her face always lighted up on seeing me ; and 
while I stayed, though she generally remained silent, she 
looked perfectly happy. I. wished very much that my 
dear mother should see her, but I was quite afraid lest 
she should feel prejudiced against her. For I noticed 
that my mother was quite jealous of every one who 
she imagined might make too deep an impression on 
me. I believe she thought no one good enough for 
me I 

" So matters stood, when one day John Mulvany came 
into the school and handed me a letter to read. I read 
it, and my heart died within me. A relative had paid 
his daughters' passage to America. Eose had an elder 
sister, a quiet, good, industrious girl. Her father called 
Eose, and told her to come home with him. She did not 
know what was in the letter, but I believe she guessed it, 
for as she went out she looked at me, and turning round 
her head, kept her eyes fixed upon me till her father closed 
the door. I never saw her look directly at me before 
while I was looking at her. 

" On midsummer's day she came with her father and 
mother to take leave of the scholars. I shall never forget 
the scene. The children clung to her, most of them cry- 
ing passionately. Several of the boys even were obliged 
to brush the tears from their eyes as they looked at her. 
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For the first time the poor girl was well dressed; and, 
surely, a creature more radiantly beautiful was never seen. 
When they had gone, I went mechanically through the 
business of the day. I locked the school-room as usual, 
and turned my steps homeward. Before going into my 
little cottage, I walked for an hour down by the river. I 
asked myself should I declare my affection for her, and 
ask her to stay and be my wife. But what reason had I 
to hope that she cared for me ? And what would my dear 
mother think ? Was I even sure that Rose's parents 
would consent? For, with all their respect for me, I 
thought it quite possible that they would not consider me 
a fit match for their daughter. The schoolmaster is thought 
so little of in this country. No. I had not the courage 
to ask Rose Mulvany to be my wife. 

" In the evening I went down to the bridge, where the 
people were assembled round a bonfire. There was a dance 
too. The sisters were there, with their arms twined round 
each other's waists. There was something touchingly 
sorrowful in their faces. I thought my heart would burst 
as I looked at Rose. She was so sad, and oh ! how lovely ! 
You, Mr. Purcell, were there. A young girl asked you 
to dance. After dancing with her, you looked round to 
choose a partner, as is the custom. You asked Rose 
Mulvany to dance. I saw her eyes flash with pleasure. 
All gloom was gone in an instant. Surely the pang I 
felt at that moment was not caused by jealousy? But 
I did feel a pang ; and immediately a gloomy foreboding 
took possession of my heart. I moved to the side of Rose's 
sister. 

"'Mary', said T, Hake care of Rose'. 

" She looked at her sister, and then at me. She took 
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my hand and pressed it without speaking. I knew she 
understood me. 

"I accompanied them home. Oh! the grief of that 
poor father and mother ! For a while it made me forget 
my own. I bade farewell to Mary, and kissed her. I 
could not do more than take Eose's hand. Her head 
drooped and her lips parted as I did so. As I let go her 
cold hand, she fell senseless into my arms. Oh, fool, fool I 
why did I not save her then? 

" Mary died of fever on the voyage. Her sister landed 
in New York. And— oh, my God ! how can I write the 
words? Rose Mrdvany, the beautiful, the innocent, the 
pure, is a lost polluted thing. My life, since I learned 
her fate, has been one dream of agony. I have endeavoured, 
but in vain, to tear her from my heart. I know she is 
lost to me for ever. But the thought that she is lost to 
virtue and to God — leading a life of sin, and dragging 
louls to hell — is wearing away my life. 

" My dear, good mother is gone to rest. I have laid 
her beside my father. I leave Ireland to-morrow. I go 
to save Hose Mulvany. If it be God's will that I shall 
succeed, you will hear from me. Good-bye, my true friend, 
and may you be happy?" 

Jane Evans closed the book. 

" And has he been happy?" she murmured. 

She opened the window again, and watched the stars 
going down. And the gray dawn was creeping up the 
eastern sky when Jane Evans laid her head upon her 
pillow. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



H HE "jolly row— very nearly", of whieh Mr. 

1 Moonej informed MrB. EvanH, was very near 
being an unpleasant affair. When Brian 
I Piirceli was cool enough to review the events 
of the day dispassionately, he congratalated himself upon 
having escaped the necessity of laying violent hands on 
Mr. Oliver Qrindem. Brian Pnrcell disliked a quarrel, 
and kept oat of the way of being insulted as ainch as 
possible. He did so because he conld not help feeling 
that in thepresent state of society an interchange of violent 
langnage or violent blows with no matter whom, or for 
what cause, had something disreputable about it. It is ho 
easy for any one to call any one else a scoundrel, and tell 
him he lied. And then it requires no great heroism to 
give a man a black eye or lay a cane across his shonlders, 
when the affair must end in a roll in the gutter and a 
bloody nose, or in being bound over to keep the peace to- 
wards all her Majesty's subjects. Brian dreadedan insult, 
too, from Mr. Oliver Grindem, because he felt he should 
have satisfaction. And what satisfaction could he have 
that would not leave a sting behind it almost as sharp aa 
the unavenged insult? The remedy would be almost as 
bad as the disease. Brian's grand-uncle did horsewhip 
Mr. Oliver Grindem's father daring an election. Bat tiiat 
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was sixty years ago, and his grand-uncle immediately 
called npon Frank O'Ryan of Kilnemanagh, when the 
following short but pithy conversation took place : 

" I 'm after horsewhipping Grindem". 

"Very good". 

"Have you everything in order?" 

"All right". 

"Of course, if he sends a friend, I '11 refer him to 
yon". 

"Very well; I '11 stay at home for the evening to pre- 
vent disappointment". 

" Grood morning. And let it be as early as possible, 
as I must go out to get in the voters from the moxm- 
tain". 

Brian did not regret those fire-eating times. But he 
could not help thinking that, as a rule, insulting a man 
now-a-days was more or less a cowardly proceeding. 
Therefore, giving or receiving an afiEront was a thing which 
he wished to keep clear of. But when he remembered Mr. 
Oliver Grindem's ashy face while he uttered the necessary 
apology, with white lips and glaring eyes, Brian felt that 
he had a deadly enemy. 

** I 'm not in his power, thank Heaven", he thought. 
*' I am entirely independent of him" 

Yet it was this very independence which made the land- 
lord hate him. His grandfather had given a large sum 
of money for a lease, renewable forever, of Coolbawn; 
and the idea that there was one tenant on his property 
whom he could neither get rid of nor make tremble before 
him, was gall and wormwood to Mr. Oliver Grindem. 
Brian's father, however, had no lease, and as his landlord 
was head and ears in debt, he felt a vague sort of alarm 
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lest by some unlucky chance his enemy should get posses- 
sion of the estate of which Ballycorrig formed a part. 

"If he does", he tliought, "there will be no mercy for 
us, and my poor father's heart will be broken. How- 
ever" — we are almost tempted to suppress the vulgar 
adage with which Mr. Brian Purcell dismissed the un- ' 
pleasant subject — "however, 't is time enough to bid the 
Devil good morrow when you meet him". 

The fire blazed pleasantly, and the blaze was reflected 
all round the old-fashioned parlour in the old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture. Here we are again tempted to sup- 
press something, for we dearly wish that this young man 
should stand well with our readers. Mr. Brian Purcell 
took an ordinary tobacco-pipe from the chimney-piece, 
and having lighted it, began to smoke. Moreover, at his 
elbow was a drinking-glass (commonly called a tumbler), 
with an amber-coloured mixture in it that smoked too. 
And now, having made a clean breast of it, we can pro- 
ceed with our story with a clear conscience. 

That half hour on . Knockclough Hill was fruitful of 
sweet and bitter fancies. He foolishly twisted his neck 
into a very grotesque and painful position for the purpose 
of looking at his left shoulder. However, she was so pre- 
occupied with the hunt, might she not have rested her 
hand on his shoulder inadvertently ? Of course she might. 
But then, when he looked round at onetime, he found that 
her eyes, instead of following hounds and huntsmen, were 
bent upon him with a dreamy sort of look, as if she was 
trying to remember something. 

"Bah!", exclaimed Mr. Brian Purcell, putting his pipe 
to his lips. But the pipe had gone out, and its bowl was 
quite cold, so that he must have been brooding deeply for 
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some minutes at least. He had recourse to the pipe for 
the purpose of driving away a thought which kept hover- 
ing round and round him, coming nearer and nearer, as 
if it would nestle in his bosom. The liiought was— that 
Jane Evans loved him still. A thought which, we warn 
our gentleman, is not to be frightened away with a 
"bah". 

Time has so far healed the old wound that he tries to 
persuade himself that the pain which it used to give him 
a few years ago was not real — was nothing more than a 
dream. 

"Yet, why should I deny it?" he said to himself. "I 
did suffer. But I have proved that time and an ordinary 
share of strength of mind can cure the worst cases of this 
kind. However", said Brian Purcell, after another pause, 
" I begin to fear that a relapse is possible". 

We know what would render a relapse impossible in his 
case ; and we have some hopes that he will try it. But he 
certainly has not tried it yet — that is, so far as he 
knows. 

We know a little maiden with such a true heart. 

The mastiff in the yard has been growling uneasily for 
some time back, and now he bays a deep-mouthed warning, 
his master thinks, to some intruder. Brian goes to the 
window, and sees a light moving through the glen towards 
the river. He watches it listlessly, under the impression 
that some persons are out for the purpose of spearing 
salmon. He remarks that the light becomes stationary 
at a certain angle of the river, near which he knows are 
the ruins of an old house. He goes out to quiet the 
watch dog, and after walking round the house to see thai 
all is right, returns to the parlour. On going to the win- 
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dow to close the shatters, he observes with some surprise 
that the light is still in the same place. 

"I thought", said Brian to himself, "that it was Matt 
Hazlitt and Tim Croak looking for a salmon". 

For though Matt Hazlitt was a follower of the gentle 
craft, and could tie a trout fly to perfection, Brian knew 
he did not scruple to bear a torch by the river bank on 
occasion, and would plunge his barbed spear into the up- 
turned belly of a salmon without the slightest compunction. 
But the light near the ruined house was not moving, and 
evidently was not the light of either a pine torch or a 
sheaf of straw. After puzzling his brains for some time 
to account for the phenomenon, Brian put on his hat, and 
taking a stout stick in his hand, sallied forth with the in- 
tention of satisfying his curiosity. 

He knew the ground so well, he found little difficulty 
in making his way to the old house. He got inside the 
walls cautiously from the rere, and found himself within a 
few yards of the light. Brian PurcelFs nerves were cer- 
tainly not of the weak sort. But on hearing the delving 
of a spade and the shovelling up of earth, his heart began 
to thump unpleasantly against his ribs. He saw the figures 
of two men, one standing upright, the other kneeling on 
one knee, looking into what he could not help fancying a 
deep grave, which a third man was digging. Brian Pur- 
cell was as ready as any man to face danger, whenever 
there was a necessity for so doing. But it is no impeach- 
ment of his courage to say that at that moment he wished 
he had come armed with a better weapon than the stout 
walking-stick. 

The man who was digging, stopped for a moment and 
said: 
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"Wliich of ye has the black-handle knife?" 

" I have", replied the man who was standing, in a gruff 
voice. 

" I feel myself getting some way nervous", says the 
voice from the ground, "and I 'd like you 'd make sure, 
for fear of danger". 

"There 's no danger", replied the gruff voice again; 
" I did the business right. So go on and be d ". 

The man on one knee started up, and clapped his hand 
on the mouth of him with the gruff voice. 

" Let him alone", says this man, in a low, plaintive voice, 
" or he '11 spoil all. I told you he would, and he will". 

" Hould your tongue, you angishore", growled the gruff 
one, " and give us none of your jaw". Here Brian could 
see this person throw back his head and elevate his elbow, 
and an odour of whiskey became very perceptible imme- 
diately. The digging and shovelling went on again in 
silence for some minutes. 

" Would I doubt you, Betty ?" the man in the ground 
exclaimed triumphantly. 

"What is it?" asked the man with the plaintive voice. 

"A cave", was the reply. "I have a cave. The spade 
is after runnin' into it". 

At this moment a hollow, and even, Brian thought, an un- 
earthly sound issued from the river, quite close to the group. 

" I 'm d d if it is n't the Devil", exclaimed the gruff 

voice. 

" There now", says the other sorrowfully, and in the 
same low, plaintive tone. " There now, all is lost. And 
did n't I tell you this 'd be the end of it?" 

"Josh", says the man from below; "Josh, are you able 
to say the * Deprofundish' ?" 
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"No", was the reply; "I never committed it to me- 
mory". 

"There 's no use", says the other, "in asking that un- 
fortunate man ". 

"What do you mane? blast you!" says the gruff one. 

" But, at any rate, may be ye could manage a few words 
of the * Prayers for a sowl departin* ' ". This was said 
in a faint, gasping way. 

"D n it, man", growled the gruff one, "try a drop 

of this". And stooping down he appeared to hold a bottle 
to the mouth of the man below. , 

" 'T is rewivin'", says he, evidently after along pull at 
the bottle. " 'T is rewivin' ; and now if wan of ye had 
the * Litany for the Dyin' ', I 'd be able to answer id". 

Here the hollow noise from the river was repeated. The 
gruff voice swore again that it was his sable majesty, and 
no mistake. 

"There now, there is more of it", says the man on one 
knee plaintively. " And now we may as well give it up. 
Give me your hand, Tim". 

"Josh, there 's no use. I 'm a dead man from the 
hips down". 

" None o' your blasted humbug", says the gruff voice. 

" Good luck to you, an' let me die like a Christian", 
faintly implored the man below the surface. "Like a 
Christian", he repeated — " an' give us another dhrop o' 
that". 

Now, the name " Tim" addressed to the last speaker 
was a ray of light to Brian Purcell. He began to have a 
faint glimmering of the real state of things. And he had 
not long to wait for the fuU clearing up of the mystery* 
In order, however, that it may be equally clear to the 
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reader, we must go back a couple of hours, and change the 
scene to Tim Croak's habitation among the furze. 

A dry faggot blazed and crackled pleasantly upon the 
hearth. Tim's wife, Betty, sat upon a straw "boss" 
knitting, occasionally stopping to listen for her husband's 
foot-fall coming up the glen. The door opens and Tim 
Croak enters. He places his long wattle over the fire- 
place, and pulls off his coat. Tim never wears his coat 
inside doors, and generally carries it upon his arm out- 
side. 

" Come, Betty", placing a sugan-bottom chair in front 
of the fire, "have you e'er a little rouser for us to-night? 
Sit down, Josh". The invitation to sit down was addressed 
to a mild-looking little man in a worn dress coat and light 
coloured trousers of dubious hue and material; but who 
was chiefly remarkable for being the possessor of the most 
wonderful white hat ever seen. The proprietor of this 
unique article was never known to possess another. It 
was an old hat which it would be impossible to imagine a 
new one at any period of its existence. Mrs. Hazlitt was 
heard to declare that it was an old hat the day it came 
into the world. Dr. Forbis called it the "last rose of sum- 
mer", we suppose because it was "left blooming alone"* 
But the idea that it ever had a "lovely companion" was 
utterly preposterous. We may as well stop here, for 
Josh Reddy's white hat was, and is to this day, a thing 
impossible to be described. 

Mrs. Croak produced a small bottle. " As luck 'd have 
id'*, says she, " I have a couple". This was in reply ta 
her husband's question as to whether she had " e'er a little 



Touser". 



"Would I doubt you, Betty?" says Tim, taking a small 

8 
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bottle from her hand. Tim filled a glass and emptied it 
Tvith marvellous celerity. Then handing the empty glass 
to Josh, he filled it again. 

" Tight enough", says Tim Croak, as he turned the 
bottle upside down and let the last drop drain out of it 
into the glass. 

" Here 's luck", says Josh Reddy ; and the little rouser 
disappears in a manner suggestive of the man at the fair 
who says "presto" and swallows a halfpenny. "And now, 
Tim", he continued in his quiet, solemn way, "have you 
everything ready?" 

"All right", Tim replies. 

"Mrs. Croak, are you sure about the place?" 

" Sure an' certain", Mrs. Croak replies. 

"Three nights in succession?" 

"What?" says Mrs. Croak. 

" Three nights running", says Josh Reddy. 

" Yes ^ three nights runnin' ", she replies. 

"And, Tim, have you the black-handle knife?" 

" Shawn Gow is to bring id. He 's to be wud us". ' 

" I apprehend — that is, I 'm afeard that 's a bad job, 
Tim", says Josh Reddy, shaking his head sorrowfully. 

" Why so ?" inquires Tim. . 

" His propensity to swearing. The cursing, I mean". 

"Be gob, I forgot that", says Tim, quite taken aback. 

"And wan curse", Mrs. Croak remarked, "'d spoil 
all". 

" Well, there 's no help for id now", says Tim. " We '11 
warn him. And Josh, as he won't be here sooner than 
another half hour, give us the ' Fox's Sleep' ". 

Josh Reddy was the parish musician. We say the mxk- 
fiician. There was Dinny Maloughney, **the piper", and 
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Billy Devine, " the fiddler". But Josh Reddy was the 
'.'musicianer". The two irregular practitioners were con- 
tent with what they could do in the way of business 
among the poorest and most humble, or a chance job of a 
better sort when Josh Reddy was not to be had. When 
all three happened to be employed on great occasions like 
Tom Burke's wedding — for Tom has taken unto himself 
a wife since we met him the morning he brought Brian 
Purcell the ring — there was then sure to be discord of the 
most excruciating sort. For Josh Reddy would perform 
only such pieces as were beyond the powers of his humble 
rivals, whose epileptic attempts to accompany him were 
painful to behold, Billy Devine, stopping to screw up his 
fiddle, would confidentially " own" to some sympathising 
bystander, that he could n't "compare with him". But, 
anon — driven out of his wits by some wonderful effort of 
fingering on the part of Josh — Billy Devine would rush 
into the midst of the dancers, and with a screech and a 
flourish of his bow, inform all whom it might concern that 
" he played by air, and did n't care a damn for any man". 
Josh Reddy's contemptuous indifference to these little 
irregularities was positively sublime. 

Josh took his fiddle— he always called it " the instru- 
ment" — from its green bag, and laying his white hat be- 
side his chair, took a pinch of powdered resin from a tin 
box and resined his bow. The instrument was soon tuned, 
and Tim Croak and his wife Betty were transported be- 
yond all sublunary cares and hopes by the " Fox's Sleep", 
when the door opened and Shawn Gow presented himself. 

" God save all here", says Shawn Gow, in a voice which 
broke in upon the dulcet melody like the first growl of a 
thunderstorm on the song of the linnet. Betty placed 
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a chair for him without interrupting the music. Shawn 
sat down and listened, with bent-brows, for a few minutes. 
He was evidently one of those not-to-be-trusted indivi- 
duals who are not to be moved by *' concord of sweet 
sounds". 

" What are we delayin' for?" he asked, turning to Tim. 

Josh Reddy let down the first string and returned th« 
instrument to its green bag. 

" Now, Shawn Gow", says he in an impressive manner, 
"do you understand the business we are about to embark 
in?" Josh Reddy had the reputation of being the best 
spoken man in the parish. 

Shawn Gow only replied with a scowl. 

" Because", Josh continued, " an imprecation, an oath, 
in fact, a curse of any kind, must prove fatal to the suc- 
cess of our project". 

Shawn Gow was evidently bewildered by the fine lan- 
guage addressed to him, but the word "curse" gave him 
a clue to the rest. 

" Do you think I 'm a fool ?" he growled. 

" Very well, Shawn", says Josh ; " I only wished to 
warn you. I hope your presence won't prove unpropitious. 
But I have my misgivings — I have my misgivings", he 
repeated in his low, plaintive voice. 

Tim Croak handed a lantern to Shawn Gow, and taking a 
spade and shovel on his shoulder, all three left the house. 

"Have you the black-handle knife?" Betty called after 
them. 

A reply in the affirmative came back like the growl of 
a bear. 

When they reached the bank of the river near the 
ruined house, Shawn laid the lantern upon the ground 
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and cut a circle round it of about four yards in diameter. 
This was to keep off the Devil, or any number of devils 
that might appear with hostile intent upon the scene. 
For Old Nick is supposed to keep watch and ward over 
buried treasures,* and to guard them jealously from mortal 
hands. This, if true, is a very unreasonable proceeding 
on the part of Old Nick, seeing that the more gold above 
groxmd, the more grist to his mill. However, a buried 
"crock of goold" is sure to be guarded by a foolish devil; 
and to guard against danger it is absolutely necessary for 
the treasure-seeker to draw a ring round him with a black- 
handle knife, inside which ring no evil spirit can enter. 
He must also take care not to let a single " curse" pass 
his lips, or his labour will be in vain. 

The intelligent reader will have divined from the fore- 
going, that Tim Croak's wife Betty dreamt three nights 
running of a crock of gold hidden in a particular spot 
near the bank of the river, and that Tim and Shawn Gow 
«nd Josh Reddy resolved to " rise" it. Shawn came pro- 
vided with a bottle of "mountain dew'^, which made Josh 
despair of success from the outset. The mountain dew 
would be sure to draw out Shawn's talent for swearing, and 
so all would be lost, Josh said. Everything went on well, 
however, for a time ; and success appeared certain when 
Tim announced that he " had a cave". But then came 
the hollow noise from the river, which surprised Shawn 
Gow into letting fly the fatal "curse". 

Tim Croak continued to implore his companions to say 
the " Deprofundish", or " the Prayers for a soul departing", 
or the " Litany for the dying", and insisted that he was a 
dead man from the hips down. Just then there was a 
crash through the bushes on the bank of the river (from 
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behind which the hollow noise had come), and immediately 
a frightful bellow caused Josh Reddy and Shawn Gow to 
roar "murder" simultaneously; and nmning forward both 
fell into the hole where the unfortunate Tim Croak was 
moaning helplessly. This unexpected descent caused 
themselyes and Tim to roar in chorus, and Brian Purcell, 
not well knowing what to think of the affair, hastened to 
their assistance. 

"What 's the matter?" he cried out, trying to make his 
voice heard above the din. A series of groans, and moans, 
and growls was the only reply he could get. He seized 
Josh by the shoulders and pulled him out of the hole, 
where he had been wedged in between the other two. He 
flung him upon the grass at full length, and getting his 
hands under Tim's arms, he hauled him up too. The 
big blacksmith having room enough now, was able to 
scramble up without assistance. Shawn sat upon the 
grass and took a swig from the black bottle. But Josh 
and Tim remained stretched at full length, apparently in* 
capable of motion. 

"Take a pull", says Shawn Gow, presenting the black 
bottle to Brian. 

" No, thank you". The ludicrousness of the scene made 
Brian laugh outright. He knocked off Josh Reddy's 
white hat with a tap of his stick, and gave Tim Croak a 
poke in the ribs. Tim and Josh rose to a sitting posture. 
Shawn handed Tim the black bottle, and Tim took a swig. 
Tim handed Josh the bottle, and Josh took a swig. And 
Shawn, and Tim, and Josh, began to look comfortable, 
considering. Tim looked down at his lower extremities, 
and finding them soaked with wet, he dragged himself to 
the brink of the hole and put his hand into it. 
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"Be gob", he exclaimed, " 't was n't dead I was at all, 
but drowned I" There was at least four feet of water in 
the hole. The fact was, the river had worn away its bank 
near the bottom, where Tim expected to find the gold. 
What he thought was a cave was the bed of the river. 
Of course the water rushed through the opening he had 
made till it found its level. And so Tim, feeling numbed 
with the cold, thought he was a dead man from the -hips 
down. The hollow noise and the bellow proceeded from 
a cow of Brian Purcell's, which had been attracted by the 
light of the lantern to the place. 

" May the Devil fly off wud me in aimest", growled 
Shawn Gow, "if ever I go digging for goold agin". 

"Here 's the same", responded Tim Croak, rising to 
his feet with a groan. 

But Josh Reddy put on his white hat and said nothing. 
He was thoroughly convinced that it was Shawn's cursing 
spoiled all. 

As Brian returned home, a horseman rode furiously by 
him, like the ghost of some unhappy fox hunter who could 
not rest in his grave. He was able to recognize Mr. 
Mooney. This brought Knockclough Hill into his head 
again ; and by the time he had got home, that thought 
which he attempted to banish with a puff of tobacco 
smoke a while ago, was hovering round and round him. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

EIAN PURCELL sat alone by the fire in 
the old fashioned parlour. He thought of 
many things; but that peculiar look with 
which she regarded him, while her hand 
rested on his shoulder, haunted him still. He was far 
from being a coxcomb ; but he could not help thinking 
that her look Kad that dreamy fondness in it, which is 
never seen in a woman's eyes except when they are bent 
upon the man she loves. Yet when he reflected upon her 
conduct since the first moment of her becoming an heiress, 
he pronounced the notion that she loved him still, an utter 
delusion. 

"Perhaps", he thought, "the hill and the scene all 
around us carried her back to the past ; and for a moment 
she may have been the Jane Evans whom I knew and 
loved". 

He saw the fair young face softened into loveliness too 
perfect for Earth, by the grief and pity which made he^ 
bosom heave and her beautiful eyes swim in tears, as he 
read of the poor schoolmaster's sorrow. In imagination 
he saw her so ; and who will blame Brian Purcell for sigh- 
ing a regretful sigh? He naturally thought of the letter 
he read in the evening on the rock on Knockclough. He 
took the letter from his pocket, and read it a second 
time. 
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" For the last year scarcely a day has passed that I 
have not determined to write to you the next day. But 
I always saw, or fancied I saw, some good reason for de- 
laying the fulfilment of my promise yet another day. The 
monotony of my life, however, has just been varied a 
little by meeting accidentally with an old friend ; and this 
has roused me to do what I have been so long thinking 
of doing. I am writing in my own little wooden house 
far away in the lonesome prairie. On last Sunday as I 
was returning home after having heard Mass at a little 
village thirty miles from where I live, I saw a man lying 
on the ground by the side of the road. His arms were 
resting upon a box and his face buried between his hands. 
A fine little boy lay near him asleep, with the man's coat 
folded under his head. I at once saw they were immi- 
grants, and from Ireland, who had left the railway, and 
were proceeding on foot to some village or farmhouse in 
this neighbourhood. 

" * God save you', I called out, pulling up my horse at 
the same time. 

" ' God save you kindly', he replied, raising his head 
«nd looking at me. 

" * Connor Shea I' I exclaimed; ' surely you are Connor 
Shea?' 

" *That 's my name sure enough', said he. 'But you 
have the advantage of me'. 

"*I must be indeed altered', I remarked, 'when my 
old friend Connor Shea does not know me*. 

"When I told him my name, he started to his feet, and 
was hastening towards me. But as he advanced I saw 
him reel and stagger, and before I could dismount and 
come to his assistance, he fell heavily to the ground. The 
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boy told me that for several days back his father had 
eaten nothing but a few grapes which a lady had given 
him ; and I at once concluded that Connor Shea had fever. 
Fortunately my house was not far oif, and affeer bathing 
his temples and getting him to swallow a cooling draught, 
he was able to mount my horse, and half an hour's slow 
walking brought us to the door. The poor fellow is now 
free from fever, but it will be some days before he will be 
strong enough to go to work. He begs that you will not 
let his wife know of his illness. Neddy is a fine fellow, 
and his father has consented to leave him under my care. 
This is a great boon to me, particularly during winter 
when all out-door work is suspended here. I hope to have 
Neddy sufficiently advanced to have him bound to some 
respectable business in the course of next year. Connor 
has given me a full account of ' the neighbours', since I 
left home. Alas, for poor Ireland I And now in as few 
words as possible let me tell you what has happened to 
myself since my arrival in this country. 

" First of all, I found out the person through whom I 
had learned Eose Mulvany's fate. He accompanied me 
to the house where she had lived. With what mingled 
feelings of rage, and grief, and loathing I passed the 
threshold I It was one of those places where vice is decked 
out in tawdry finery. But I shall not disgust you with a 
description of it. The poor lost creature whom I sought 
had left the place in ill health some months before. A 
dissipated looking woman remarked with a laugh, that 
the pace was too fast for the youug 'greeny', and she 
broke down. This account excited my pity for the lost 
one, against whom I was beginning to feel something like 
resentment as I looked round on her brazen companions 
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in shame. I was informed that Eose had gone to a city 
in the far west, and thither I started in search of her on 
the following day. 

"I got employment in the great western city. My 
days were devoted to work, and from midnight till dawn 
I spent amid scenes the remembrance of which makes me 
shudder. Well, I found her at last — found Bose Mulvany 
in one of the very lowest haunts of crime and debauchery. 
The scene has left but a confused impression on my mind; 
music and dancing, the fumes of alcohol and tobacco, 
oaths and laughter and shrill screams of anger. And in 
the midst of this pandemonium I saw the once innocent 
Irish maiden with 

" I was quite calm. Do you not wonder that I was so ? 
I even felt a sort of satisfaction, not at having found her, 
but at seeing her degradation with my own eyes. I felt 
as if the Fpell were broken, and my sufferings at an end. 
The thought that she was what I now saw her had made 
me miserable for years ; yet I felt for a moment an impulse 
to laugh outright at my folly. I saw before me a creature 
too low for contempt, too debased for pity, too loathsome 
to be hated. Turning away, not with disgust, but with 
utter indifference, I was hurrying out of the polluted 
atmosphere into the open air, when a thought struck me 
that made me pause. 

" * Is it not my duty', I asked myself—* am I not bound 
as a Christian to make an effort to save her V 

" My conscience whispered, that not to make the effort 
would be a crime. I had a message sent to her that a 
person wished to see her in an adjoining room. The door 
opened, and, with a smirk on her face. Rose Mulvany ap- 
proached me. For a moment she looked surprised, but 
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this was only because her reception was different from 
what she expected. She soon, however, began to retreat 
slowly backwards, while her eyes were fixed on me with 
a wild stare. In this way she had reached the door, 
and was turning the handle behind her back, when I 
stepped forward and placed my hand against the door. 

" * I believe', said I, 'you remember me'. 

" She moved away from me again, and asked me in a 
low hoarse tone to let her out. 

" ' Not until I have first spoken to you. Rose', I re- 
plied. 

" ' Do n't speak to me', said she. 

" * I wish to speak to you for your good'. 

" 'Do you not see what I am?' she asked. 

" 'I do', said I, 'and that is the reason I have sent for 
you'. 

"'Am I not lost?' 

" ' But, Rose, you may be saved — your soul may be 
saved'. 

" She covered her face with her hands, and the bright 
auburn hair fell down, as I so often saw it fall in the old 
schoolhouse. 

" ' Rose', said I, in a softened voice, ' I do not want to 
reproach you*. 

"'Reproach me!' she exclaimed, looking up quickly; 
'what right have you to reproach me?' 

" The question took me by surprise, for I certainly 
thought I had the best right in the world. 

" She put her hand to her throat as if she were choking, 
and said: ' K it were not for you, I should not be what I 



am'. 



" 'Good God I' I exclaimed, 'what do you mean?' 
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" * I mean', said she, * that when I was young and inno- 
cent but .why should I talk of that now?" 

"I was confounded; for I thought she meant to accuse 
me of having led her from the path of virtue in some 

way. 

"*Yes', she continued, after a pause, 'you won my 
young, innocent heart, before I knew I had a heart. And 
after winning it you despised it. You let me go, just as 
if I was a worthless weed. I did not care what would 
become of me. I joined in every folly I was asked to join 
in. Poor Mary was gone, and I had no one to warn me. 
Oh! if I knew the world was so bad, I might be able 
to take care of myself!' 

" You can have no idea of the shock her words gave me. 
For the first time, the thought occurred to me that in 
some degree I might be accountable for this poor girl's 
fall. I was so moved I could not help saying : 

" ' Rose ! I never despised you. On the contrary, I 
loved you better than my life'. 

" Her whole face lighted up. I gazed at her with won- 
der. There was something startling in the transfiguration 
I beheld. Everything about her — her eyes, her lips, her 
blushes, her attitude — everything about her was *pure 
womanly'. 

"*And I have come here', I continued, 'for no other 
purpose but to save you'. 

" These words reminded her of what she really was, and 
the poor girl turned deadly pale. I thought she was faint- 
ing, and hastened to prevent her from falling. 

" * Do n't touch me', she cried, holding out her arms to 
keep me off, ' oh ! do not touch a thing like me*. 

'' There was something appalling in the change that had 
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come oyer her. She appeared to have withered in an in- 
stant. I actually saw the wrinkles creeping over her face 
and forehead. She sank into a chair which I had placed 
near her. After considering for a moment, I decided upon 
the course I should pursue. 

" *Rose', said I, 'here is my address. You know now 
you have a friend. And may God give you strength to 
turn back before it is too. late'. I laid my card on a table 
near her, and withdrew. 

"It was a moonlight night, and I spent an hour or two 
looking out on the waters of the great lake. I thought 
of Ireland, and of the sufferings of her children; and in 
my desolation I thanked God that there was still some- 
thing left me — that my heart could yet thrill with mingled 
love and pride and grief for that dear old land. Then I 
thought of the peaceful valley and my own home. That 
same moon looked mildly down upon them I I flung 
myself down by the shore of the great lake, far, far away, 
and for the first time since my great sorrow fell upon me, 
I burst into tears. Since that moment I have been an 
altered man. Life is no longer a burden to me. There 
is, to be sure, a shadow upon my path ; but it is not the 
black one that rested on it so long. I dislike crowds, and 
hence I have exchanged the busy city for the lonesome 
prairie. But since Connor Shea's arrival I begin to think 
that I could enjoy the society of my old friends ; and I 
am already longing to see my hermitage lighted up by 
poor Sally Cavanagh's bright looks. Connor and I are 
in deep plans for the future. 

"But before I come to the end of my paper, let me tell 
you the result of my interview with Eose Mulvany. I 
got a note from her, which I shall copy here : 
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" ' Never ask to see me again. I am not worthy. I 
could not bear it. But send some one else to take me 
away from this place. May God for ever bless you. Some- 
thing tells me that I am saved*. 

" I hastened to ^ good Irish priest, and told him the 
whole story. The result is, that poor Rose Mulvany has 
been for the last twelve months an inmate of an industrial 
institution under the superintendence of the Sisters of 
Charity. I am slow to believe in complete reformation 
in cases of this kind ; but my reverend friend assures me 
that it would be harder now to tempt Rose Mulvany from 
the path of virtue than if she had never left it. I wonder — 
but I shall not trouble you with my speculations, at least 
not now. How w-ell I remember the evening I gave you 
that hurriedly-written chapter of my history I I expected 
to hear of your marriage from Connor. My dear friend, 
whatever disappointment you may have met with— what- 
-ever sorrow you may have to endure — be assured that the 
bitterest drop has not been poured into the cup so long as 
there is no stain upon the fair fame of the woman you loved**. 

'^ I believe him", exclaimed Brian, and he started up as 
if the thought stung him. " Even now that the struggle 
is over, and an impassable gulf between us, even now that 
thought would be the bitterest drop in the cup. How 
this poor fellow has suffered I And my poor friend 
Connor Shea ! What a pang those few words about him 
would strike to the heart of his brave wife. Good God !" 
exclaimed Brian Purcell as he put out one of the candles^ 
^* what selfish beings we are 1 How much we think of 
orur own griefs, and how little of the griefs of others !'* 

The clock at the head of the stairs struck twelve, and 
Brian Purcell retired to rest. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 




OW, Corney", said Sally Cayanagli, <*be a^ 
good boy till I come back. Mind your two 
little brothers, and do n't let 'em down to th« 
road. But ye can go up the hill a start if ye 
like. Do n't stay too long away, though, for fear poor 
Norah 'd be lonesome". 

Nor ah had the youngest little boy in her arms, and her 
mild blue eyes beamed with pleasure as she looked up at 
her mother. Sally Cavanagh had on her "new cloak" for 
the first time since Connor left them. While she spoke 
she was turning back the hood before a piece of looking- 
glass fixed in the wall, for the purpose of displaying the 
black silk lining in the most becoming manner. She 
turned now one cheek and then the other to the glass, 
looking somewhat sad, as she thought how thin she had 
grown. Possibly it never occurred to her that, so far as 
beauty was concerned, the change was a decided improve- 
ment; but such was the fact. Notwithstanding her 
splendid eyes, there was perhaps too little of the spiritual 
about her when she was in the full flush of health. But 
now she looked as if she had undergone some purifying 
process. There was a sweetness in her smile as she 
stooped to kiss the youngest little boy, that was far more 
captivating than the more radiant look which was wont 
to light up her face before her " bright heart" had learned 
what sorrow and want were. 
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" There 's a drop o' milk in the saucepan for him", she 
said, speaking to Norah; "an' warm it for him ahout 
dinner-time, as I can 't be home early enough, as I '11 
wait for the two Masses". 

Giving a look round the bare house, Sally Gavanagh 
walked quickly out, brushing some dust — which an old 
hen had shaken from the roost over the door — from the 
new cloak with a " turkey-red" pocket-handkerchief. 

A stranger meeting Sally Gavanagh as she tripped 
along the mountain road, would consider her a contented 
and a happy young matron, and might be inclined to set 
her down as a proud one ; for Sally Gavanagh held her 
head rather high, and occasionally elevated it still higher 
with a toss which had something decidedly haughty about it. 

She turned up a short boreen for the purpose of calling 
upon the gruff blacksmith's wife, who had been very useful 
to poor Sally for some time before. The smith's habits 
were so irregular that his wife was often obliged to visit 
the pawn-office in the next town, and poor Sally Gavanagh 
availed herself of Nancy Ryan's experience in pledging 
almost everything pledgeable she possessed. The new 
cloak, of which even a rich farmer's wife might feel proud, 
was the last thing left. It was a present from Connor, 
and was only worn on rare occasions, and to part with it 
was a sore trial. 

Loud screams and cries for help made Sally Gavanagh 

start. She stopped for a moment, and then ran forward 

and rushed breathless into the smith's house. The first 

sight that met her eyes was our friend Shawn Gow choking 

his wife, A heavy three-legged stool came down with 

such force upon the part of Shawn Gow's person which 

happened to be the most elevated as he bent over the 

9 
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prostrate woman, that, uttering an exclamation between 
a grunt and a growl, lie bounded into the air, and striking 

' his shins against a chair, tumbled head oyer heels into 
the corner. When Shawn found that he was more 

' frightened than hurt, and saw Sally with the three-legged 
stool in her hand, a sense of the ludicrous overcame him, 
and, turning his face to the wall, he relieved his feelings 
by giving way to a fit of laughter. It was of the silent, 
inward sort, however, and neither his wife nor Sally 
Cavanagh had any notion of the pleasant mood he was in. 
The bright idea of pretending to be ** kilt'' occurred to the 
overthrown son of Vulcan, and with a fearful groan he 
stretched out his huge limbs and remained motionless on 
the broad of his back. Sally's sympathy for the ill-used 
woman prevented her from giving a thought to her husband. 
Great was her astonishment then when Nancy flew at her 
like a wild cat. 

" You kilt my husband", she screamed. 
Sally retreated backwards, defending herself as best 
ghe could with the stool. 

*'For God's sake, Nancy, be quite. Would n't he have 
destroyed you on'y for me ?" 

But Nancy followed up the attack like a fury. 
" There 's nothin* at all the matter with him", Sally 
cried out on finding herself literally driven to the wall. 
" What harm could a little touch of a stool on the back 
do the big brute?" 

Nancy'sfeelings appeared to rush suddenly into another 

* channel, for she turned round quickly and kneeling down 

' by her husband, lifted up his head. 

' ** Och I Shawn, avoumeen machree", she exclaimed, 

^^' won't you spake to me ?" 
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Shawn con^scended to open his eyes. 

" Sally", she continued, " he 's pomin' to — glory be to 
God I Hurry over and hould up his head while I 'n> 
mnnin' for somethin' to rewive him. Or stay, bring me 
the boulster". 

The bolster was brought, and Nancy placed it under the 
patient's head; then snatching her shawl from the peg 
where it hung, she disappeared. She was baQk again in 
five minutes, without the shawl, but with a half pint of 
whiskey in a bottle. 

" Take a taste av this, Shawn, an' 't will warm your 
heart". 

Shawn Gow sat up and took the bottle in his hand. 

" Nancy", says he, " I b'lieve afther all you 're fond 
o' me". 

" Wisha, Shawn, achora, what else 'd I be but fond av 
you?" 

" I thought, Nancy, you could n't care for a devil that 
thrated you so bad". 

"Och, Shawn, Shawn, do n't talk that way to me. 
Sure I thought my heart was broke when I see you 
stretched there idout a stir in you". 

" An' you left your shawl in pledge agin to get this 
for me?" 

'' To be sure I did; an' a good right I had; an' sarry 
I 'd be to see you in the want av a dhrop o' nourishmint". 

^'I was a baste, Nancy. But if I was, this is what 
made a baste av me". 

And Shawn Gow fixed his eyes upon the bottle with ^ 
look in which hatred and fascination were strai^elj 
blended. Pe turned quickly to his wife. 

" Will you give in it was a blackbird?" he asked* 
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. " A blackbird", she repeated irresolutely. 

" Yes ; a blackbird. Will you give in it was a black- 
bird?" Shawn Gow was evidently relapsing into his 
savage mood. 

" Well", said bis wife after some besitation, " 't was a 
blackbird. Will that plase you?" 

" An' you '11 never say 't was a thrish agin ?" 

** Never. An' sure on'y for the speckles on the breast, 
I 'd never say 't was a thrish. But sure you ought to 
know better than me — an' — an' — H was a blackbird", she 
exclaimed with a desperate eflfort. 

Shawn Gow swung the bottle round his head and flung 
it with all his strength against the hob. The whole fire- 
place was for a moment one blaze of light. 

*' The Devil was in id", says the smith, smiling grimly; 
" an' there he 's oflf in a flash of fire. I 'm done wid him 
any way". 

" Well, I wish you a happy Christmas, Nancy", said Sally. 

" I wish you the same, Sally, an' a great many of 'em. 
•I suppose you 're goin' to first Mass ? Shawn and me '11 
wait for second". 

Sally took her leave of this remarkable couple, and pro- 
ceeded on her way to the village. She met Tim Croak 
and his wife, Betty, who were also going to first Mass. 
After the usual interchange of greetings, Betty surveyed 
^ally from head to foot with a look of delighted wonder. 

" Look at her, Tim", she exclaimed, " an' is n't she as 
young an' as hearty as ever? Bad cess to me but you 're 
the same Sally that danced wud the master at my weddin', 
next Thursday fortnight '11 be eleven years". 

" Begob you 're a great woman", says Tim, 

The allusion to '' the master" was not pleasant to Sallj 
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Cayanagli, and to avoid further reference to the disagreeable 
subject, she described the scene she had witnessed at the 
blacksmith's. 

" But, Tim", said she, after finishing the story, " how 
did the dispute about the blackbird come first? I heard 
something about it, but I forget it". 

" I '11 tell you that, then", said Tim. " Begob aye", 
he exclaimed abruptly, after thinking for a moment; " *t 
was this day seven years, for all the world — the year o* 
the hard frast. Shawn Gow set a crib in his haggert the 
evenin afore ; and when ho went out in the momin' he had 
a hen blackbird. He put the goulogue on her nick, an 
tuck her in his hand ; an' wud one smulluck av his finger 
knocked the life out av her; he walked in an' threw the 
blackbird on the table". 

" * Shawn', siz Nancy, * you 're after ketchen a fine 
thrish'. Nancy took the bird in her hand an' began 
rubbin' the feathers on her breast. ' A fine thrish', siz 
Nancy. 

" * 'T is n't a thrish, but a blackbird', siz Shawn. 

" * Wisha, inthroth, Shawn', siz Nancy, * 't is a thrish ; 
do you want to take the sight o' my eyes from me?' 

" * I tell you 't is a blackbird', siz he. 

" * Indeed then it is n't, but a thrish', siz she. 

"Anyway one word borrowed another; and the end 
av it was, Shawn flailed at her an' gev her the father av 
a batin. 

" The Christmas day after, Nancy opened the dour an* 
looked out. 

" ' God be wud this day twelve months', siz she, ' do 
you remimber the fine thrish you caught in the crib ? ' 

" *'T was a blackbird', siz Shawn. 
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* " * Whist now, Shawn, 't was a thrish', siz Nancy. 

" * I tell you again 't was a blackbird', siz Shawn. 

*' * Och', siz Nancy, beginnen' to laugh, * that was the 
qunre blackbird*. Wud that, one word borrowed another, 
and Shawn stood up and gev her the father av a batin'. 
The third Christmas day kem, and they war in the best 
o' good humour after the tay, and Shawn puttin' on his 
ridin' coat to go to Mass. * Well,. Shawn', siz Nancy, 
'I 'm thinkin' av what an unhappy Christmas morhin' 
We had this day twelve months, all on account of that 
thrish you caught in the crib, bad cess to her'. 

" * 'T was a blackbird', siz Shawn. 

" ' Wisha good luck to you, an' dont be talkin* foolish', 
siz Nancy ; * an' you 're betther not get into a passion agin, 
account of an ould thrish. My heavy curse on the same 
thrish', siz Nancy. 

*' ' I tell you 't was a blackbird', siz Shawn. 

" ' An' I tell you 't was a thrish', siz Nancy. 

*' Wud that, Shawn took down a bunnaun he had 
seasonin' in the chimley, and whaled at Nancy, and gev 
her the father av a batin*. 

" An' every Christmas momin' from that day to this 
't was the same story, for as sure as the sun Nancy 'd 
draw down the thrish. 

" But do you tell me, Sally, she 's after givin' in it 
was a blackbird?" 

" She is", replied Sally. 

"Begob", said Tim Croak, after a minute's serious 
reflection, "it ought to be put in the papers. I never 
h'ard afore av a wrong notion bein' got out av a woman's 
head. But Shawn Gow is no joke to dale wud, and it 
took him seven years to do id". 
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Matt Hazlitt was standing at his garden gate as they 
passed. 

" Did you hear the news?" Tim inquired. 

"No, what is it?" 

" The masther is after purchasin' the property". 

" I 'm sorry to hear it", Matt Hazlitt observed gravely. 

" He went off to Dublin the momin' after the hunt", 
Tim continued, " and made the bargain. He says he gev 
thirty years' purchase for id". 

"'T is a bad job for old Mr. Purcell, I 'm afeard", 
said Matt. 

" I do 'nt say he '11 do more thin rise the rint", said ; 
Tim. "He 's not half as bad as his name". 

But Matt, remembering the altercation between the 
landlord and Brian Purcell, shook his head. 

Sally Cavanagh went quietly into the house, and was 
warmly greeted by Mrs. Hazlitt, who kicked Button from 
the hearth, and placed a chair for her visitor. Sally 
whispered something to her, and Mrs. Hazlitt immediately 
ran to the door and called her husband. 

" Matt", says she, " is n't this an' elegant blue cloth 
cloak Sally has?" 

" 'T is a nice cloak sure enough", says Matt. 

" Twelve an' six pence a yard, an' the same as new. 
Never wore it five times", continues Mrs. Hazlitt, taking 
hold of the cloak and rubbing it with the grain. " 'T is 
as fine as silk". Mrs. Hazlitt whispered some word into 
her husband's ear, which made him fix his eyes thought- 
fully on Sally Cavanagh's. He walked with a grave look 
into his bedroom, and returning, slipped something into 
his wife's hand, which something she slipped into Sally 
Cavanagh's hand. Sally stood up, just as if nothing 
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unusual had happened, and walked out quickly. After 
passing the gate she slackened her pace in order not to 
come up too soon with Tim Croak and his wife. For, in 
spite of her efforts to repress them, the tears gashed from 
her eyes. Tim Croak and his wife stopped to wait for 
her; and the Turkey red kerchief, which she had held 
ostentatiously in her hand, was thrust hastily into her 
pocket. They might notice that it was wet. Sally 
Cavanagh was as hearty as ever till she reached the village. 
The first bell was ringing, and Sally and Mrs. Croak 
hurried into the chapel. Tim usually waited till the 
tinkling of the " little bell" announced that the priest was 
" on the altar" ; and so he remained outside in the yard, 
to listen to Josh Reddy and Jack Meehan, the tailor, 
discussing the interesting question, whether weddings 
were likely to be numerous during the approaching 
Shrovetide. Jack Meehan, who had already measured 
some " clever" young fellows for " new shoots", shrewdly 
conjectured that Father O' Gorman "would not have to 
sell his horse any way". 

" No fear av that, I 'm thinkin' ", observed Tim Croak, 
looking towards the table at the gate, upon which Mr. 
Purcell was just after placing a pound note. There were 
two large dishes upon the table ; one already heaped up with 
coppers, while the bottom of the other was covered with 
a layer of silver. This, we need scarcely observe, was the 
parish priest's " Christmas collection". Josh raised the 
unique white hat in acknowledgment of Kate Purcell's 
bow, and remarked when she had passed — 

" That 's thirty pounds, sure money, for Father Paul". 

" They tell me", said Tim Croak, *' that she 's to be a 
nun. Biit they '11 all be nuns — till the man '11 come". 
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" Nothing disrespectful of that young lady in my pre- 
sence, if you please", observed Josh Keddy with quite a 
chivalrous air. 

" I wonder what is young Brian thinkin' of", said Jack 
Meehan. "Faith it 'd be time for him to stir himself", 

"I think I could tell you that same", replied Tim 
Croak. *' Begob 't is an admiration to see the way they 
're all settin' wan another asthray". 

" Setting one another astray", said Josh Keddy. " Be 
good enough to elucidate your meaning". 

"What?" says Tim. "The divil a wan o' me knows 
what you 're sayin' ". 

"You are just after observing that the people are set- 
ting one another astray. What do you mean by 
that?" 

"I '11 tell you, then. The girl that her mother afore 
her on'y wanted an industrious man that 'd mind his busi- 
ness, nothing less '11 do her than a young gag wud a silk 
hankecher onther his nick, an' a jauntin' car; an' the man 
that '11 have the silk hankecher ondher his nick an' the 
jauntin' car, och I the divil a less '11 plase him than wan 
wud a feather in her hat an' a payanna ; an' she '11 be 
lookin' for a jintleman, or maybe a counsellor, or a captain 
in the army. An' that 's the way they 're settin' wan 
another astray". 

"'Pon me veracity, Tim", observed Josh Keddy, "there 
's a profundity of truth in what you say. But I do n'fc 
see why Mr, Brian Purcell should not aspire to the hand 
of a lady with a feather in her hat, and whose musical 
talents have been cultivated". 

*** Be me sowl, then", said Tim, " I know a hat that he 
's the highest feather in, or I 'm mistaken. An' that 
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would n't be pleasant news to pome captains in the army. 
But there '& the little bell". 

Tim Croak and Jack Meehan went into the aisle of the 
chapel, while Josh Keddy ascended to the gallery, where 
he had "the choir" all to himself. Father O' Gorman 
had been obliged to give up his choir in despair, for no 
sooner would Josh have a sufficient number of young men 
and women duly instructed for the purpose, than the ruin 
of their parents would compel them to fly in search of a 
livelihood far away from Father O'Gorman's little chapel. 
And so Josh Keddy knelt in solitary dignity within the 
curtained space in the comer of the gallery. 

After second Mass Sally Cavanagh called in on some 
pretext or other to almost every house in the village, and 
made it a point to wish as many as possible of her ac- 
quaintances the compliments of the season. She bought 
five penny loaves at Mrs. Carey's, and rather surprised 
that good woman by handing her a pound note in pay- 
ment. Mrs. Carey was obliged to go up stairs to her box 
for the change, and the rumour spread about that Sally 
Cavanagh was after getting money from America ; and 
"would you doubt Connor?" and "was n't it short he was 
eamin' it?" and similar remarks were heard on every side. 

It T^as after three o'clock when she reached home. 
The children came running down the boreen to meet her, 
except Norah, who stood smiling at the door with the 
infant in her aims, her long yellow hair shining like gold 
in the setting sun. 

Sally Cavanagh folded her cloak carefully. 

" Corney", said she, "^I 'm goin' to give the lend of 
my new cloak to Mrs. Hazlitt, an' you must run over with 
it to her". 
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Cornej was delighted, and mentally resolved to return 
by the crab ditch, where he had no doubt of finding the 
full of his cap of golden crabs among the long grass. 

"Go the short cut, Comey", said his mother; "but 
come home around the road, as it might be dark on yon 
before you could cross the river". 

Gomey reached the cottage a little after sunset, and 
delivered his bundle to Mrs. Hazlitt. 

" He 's the moral of his father, Matt", Mrs. Hazlitt ob- 
served. 

Comey was making off for the crab ditch, when Matt 
suggested the propriety of giving the little boy something 
to eat, and before he had time to say " yes" or " no", Corney 
found himself sitting at the table with a plate of cold beef 
and a loaf of bread before him. Comey commenced ope- 
rations so shyly that Mrs. Hazlitt beckoned to her hus- 
band, and both left the kitchen. When they returned" 
the beef and bread were invisible, and Mrs. Hazlitt, clap- 
ping Comey on the back, desired him to hurry home as 
fast as his legs could carry him, as the night would be 
pitch dark. 

"Did ye get any crabs for us, Comey?" exclaimed 
Tommy and Nickey, the momenthe made his appearance. 

" No", says Comey, panting after his race home ; " but 
I have something betther for ye". And thrusting his 
hand inside his jacket, the boy produced the meat which 
Mrs. Hazlitt had givenhim credit for demolishing so quickly. 

" Oh I Corney", said his mother, laying her hand upon 
his head ; " an' did n't you ate any of it yourself?" 

"I was goin' to ate it", replied the boy, "till I remem- 
bered this was Christmas Day, an' we had no mate ; but 
I et all the bread"^ 
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Sally Cavanagh laughed to keep herself from crying. 

" Hand me a plate an' a knife, Norah", said she. " An' 
is n't poor Corney a good fellow?" She divided the meat 
in four parts, and placed it before them. 

" If you won't have some for yourself, says Corney,. 
sulkily, " I 'm sorry I brought it at all". 

Sally laughed again. But this time she rested her 
elbows on the table, and put her apron to her eyes. After 
a while she.raised her head. " You 're the dhroU Corney''^ 
said she, cutting a fragment off Corney's own piece, which 
was the biggest, for herself. The five penny loaves were 
then produced, and Sally Cavanagh and her children sat 
down to their Christmas dinner. But, remembering that 
it was unlucky for an odd number to sit down to a Christ- 
mas dinner, little Willie was taken from his cradle and 
brought to the table, greatly to the delight of his brother* 
and sister. 

"'T is the sweetest bit I ever tasted, Corney", said 
Sally Cavanagh, looking into the face of her generous 
hearted boy, who was so like his father. The night, as 
Mrs. Hazlitt expected, was as dark as pitch. A flake of 
snow fell down the chimney on Sally Cavanagh's hand, as 
she sat down after putting the children to bed, think- 
ing. 

"God grant", she thought, "we '11 soon have a letter^ 
'T is little he suspects that the oats was taken from us by 
that black hearted villain. The neighbours are good, I 
know; but what could they do? An' there 's poor Mr^ 
Purcell that has his own throuble now. The tyrant 
'11 never stop till he has 'em broke horse and fut. An' 't 
is poor Connor 'd be sorry to hear misfortune fell on that 
family ; an' good right he 'd have to be sorry. Well, Grod 
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is good ! An' whatever happens Connor Shea's childher, 
I '11 never ax for charity at any man's doore". 

She knelt down to pray ; but starting up suddenly with 
« frightened look, she made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead and on her breast, and blew out the rush-light. 
She heard a step approaching the house. The latch was 
raised, but the door did not open, as it was fastened with 
the back-stick. 

"Sally", said a voice outside, "you 're not in bed, I 
4iaw the light". 




CHAPTER XVIL 

HRISTMAS was not what it used to be at 
Ballycorrig. The little family circle in the 
parlour was silent, not to say gloomy; and 
the cloud which hung over it appeared to 
<;ast a shadow on the larger circle in the kitchen. Even 
Mrs. Purcell's great rice pudding failed for once to call 
up cheery looks into the faces of the workmen and ser- 
vants, though every saucer was filled to the brim with 
whiskey punch, "hot, strong, and sweet". 

"How sorry lam", said Kate Purcell, "that Fanny 
-could not come as she promised". 

" Indeed, then, so am I sorry", said her mother, in her 
abrupt way. ^*But I hope Brian will bring her with him 
when he is coming home". 

They all felt that little Fanny's presence would be like 
sunshine to them, and even the mention of her name ap- 
peared to produce a brightening effect; so much so that 
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Mr. Porcell took courage to talk abont what was weighing 
so heayily upon his heart. 

^' What do yoQ think I ought to do?" he asked, turning 
to Brian. 

^'If I must speak mj mind", the latter replied, ''my 
opinion is, that to pay the rent he has demanded would 
leaye you a beggar in a few years". 

''Times might mend", said his father. 

"JByen so. Fifty per cent, additional is more than the 
land would be worth the best of times. . And, besides, 
what 's to prevent him from giving the screw another 
turn?" 

" If he is so bad as that, would n't he serve me with a 
notice to quit at once?" 

" I know the man", said Brian ; " and I believe you are 
not served with notice to quit because he hopes to beggar 
you first. And if you take my advice you won't try to- 
pay him what he demands". 

" But he '11 turn us out", said Mr. Purcell. 

" Let him. Better to be put out now than in a year or 
two, when you 'd be left not worth a shilling". 

" I lost more improving the place than would purchase 
the fee-simple of it". 

" So much the worse. There 's no use throwing good 
money after bad. So tell him plainly you '11 give up the 
farm if he wants more for it than you paid Quill". 

" *T is too bad", said Mr. Purcell, " that a man can be 
robbed in this way. Such a thing could n't happen in any 
country under the sxm but this. You talk about free- 
ing Ireland, but why do n't ye do something?" 

Tbis rebellious sally made Brian smile. He knew that 
hi& father — like many of his class^-was wont to extol to 
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the skies the ''protection to life and property" which was 
to be found nowhere in such perfection as in Ireland, and 
to talk contemptuously of all malcontents of the past and 
present, excepting only O'Connell, who was "for peace", 
Brian, however, did not think fit, under the circumstances, 
to remind his father of this ; so he merely said : 

" 'T is hard enough, sir. But so many things of the 
same kind have occurred under our eyes, we need not feel 
surprised at all events". 

"There was never so bad a case as this", said his 
father. 

" Think of the Clonbuee tenants, sir". 

"But they were nearly all poor people", Mr. Purcell 
observed. 

Brian looked grave, but said nothing. 

" If we can get that money", Mr. Purcell continued, 
"we '11 be all right". 

This was an allusion to a sum of money which he had 
lent to a gentleman in the neighbourhood many years 
before, and about which Brian intended going to 
Dublin. 

" Do n't you think, sir", Brian asked, "we could all live 
comfortably at Coolbawn?" 

"Do n't talk to me about Coolbawn", replied his father 
' impatiently. " I tell you nothing was troubling me so much 
as the thought that you would not live here after me. I in- 
tended leaving it in my will that you should live here, 
where your father, and grandfather, and great-grandfather 
• before you lived". 

Brian saw there was no use in reasoning* further upon 
-the subject. 

"Well", said he, as he moved a<chair towards his sister. 
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who had been preparing tea daring the greater part of 
the conversation; "I '11 ask Captain Dawson to dinner 
some day of the week, and we '11 talk over the matter with 
him". 

"To dinner here, Brian?" Kate exclaimed in surprise. 

"And why not, Kate?" 

" Oh !" said she, as if recollecting herself, " if any good 
is likely to come of it, I suppose that makes a difference" 

" But what objection could you have to my asking Cap- 
tain Dawson to dine with us under any circumstances?" 

" Well, I have my own notions", said Kate, shaking 
her head. 

"Let us hear them", 

"If you want to know, then, I can 't think it quite 
consistent with self respect to know gentlemen, the ladies 
of whose families would not know me". 

"I see, Kate", said Brian, leaning over his sister's 
chair, "that you are proud". 

"Well, if that is pride, I am proud". 

"And what do you think of your friends, the Miss 
Malonys ?" 

" That 's just what made me think about it first. 'T is 
perfectly ridiculous the way they talk. The last time they 
called here, they never spoke a word upon any subject 
but the Plunkets, and the Masseys, and the Honourable 
Mr. Crashton". 

" Confess now, Kate,, that you are vexed because I did 
not go the great ball. It is no trifling disappointment to 
miss the chance of seeing one's name in the * Fashionable 
Intelligence'. 'Brian Purcell, Esq., Coolbawn, and Miss 
Purcelll' I feel quite penitent for having deprived you 
of that honour, Kate". 
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His sister glanced up at him, and there was a world of 
suppressed fun in the glance. But after struggling for a 
moment to look serious, she rested her head against Brian's 
arm and laughed heartily. 

"Positively, Kate", said he, "you are more ill-natured 
Uian people give you credit for". 

"Indeed, no", said she, looking grave. "They are 
good, affectionate girls, and I really like them very much/ 
But that list of names in the * Fashionable Intelligence' 
was so positively absurd, I cannot help laughing when I 
think of it. \T was bad enough to bring such a gather- 
ing together; but publishing it in the newspapers was^ 
really too bad". 

"Let me see", said Brian, "whether I can repeat any 
of the conversation by which you were so much edified 
the other day. Margaret opened the proceedings by ask- 
ing Frances, * What can have become of Godfrey Massey? 
I have not seen a sight of him for twelve days'. To which 
Frances replied, * How forgetful you are, Margaret. Do 
n't you remember George told us he dined with the Sixty- 
sixth on Monday week, and got cold, and has been 
confined to his room ever since?' *What a funny 
ndstake', Margaret continues, *that was of Isabel Massey 
to mistake the major for Lieutenant Podgers in the 
hair. * Oh I yes', exclaimed Frances, with a scream of 
laughter; * it was a right good one. And the honour- 
able Mr. Crashton cut up rough about - it, too, and 
poor Isabel was dreadfully sold*. Am I reporting cor- 
rectly?" 

"Who could have told you?" Kate asked, looking 

greatly surprised. "These are the very words". 

"Well, your friends called that day at Ballytullagh, 

10 
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while I was there, and I had the pleasure of hearing it 
all before yourself*. 

" Is n't it a pity, Brian ?" said Kate, with a look of 
compassion so intense, that her brother flung himself into 
his father's arm-chair, and laughed outright. 

"'T is a great shame for you", said she reproachfully; 
" and if you tnew them as well as I do, you would n't 
turn them into ridicule in that way". 

"Well, now, which of them would you recommend me 
to lay siege to ? Their father has given me a hint that 
one of them is at my service, and welcome". 

" Oh, none of them, Brian". 

"Indeed I That 's strange after your professions of 
regard for them". 

" But it is not because I do n't like them, but — ". 

"But what?" 

She looked fixedly at him, and said — " Some other 
time I may tell you, but not now". 

"To be serious, Kate", said he, ^*I think your notions 
on the subject of which you have been speaking, are, ai 
a rule, correct. But there 's no rule without an excep- 
tion. Dawson and I are such good friends, I see no harm 
in your meeting him. Besides, he 's a good fellow, and 
very different from the shoneens whom your fair friends 
hunt up so eagerly. And by-the-bye, you never objected 
to my having dozens of our rural aristocrats to lunch so 
many times". 

" Oh, when you hunt and shoot with them, it is only 
common hospitality to ask them in when they happen to 
be passing your door. But that 's a different thing alto- 
l^ether". 

" By Jove, Kate, you do look deeply into things. But 
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perhaps I could guess who put these notions into your 
head". 

" No one", said Kate ; " I only thought about it myself*. 
She blushed deeply, however, and even seemed offended. 

" Do n't be annoyed with uie", said Brian, taking her 
hand. *' You are a good sensible girl, Kate, an^ I need 
not hesitate to tell you I do not wonder at all you should 
like him better than any one else you ever met. He is 
really and truly the noblest fellow I know. But you see 
the difficulties in the way as well as I do. And this 
business about the farm makes it worse than ever. I was 
thinking of asking my father to give you this place, and 
then we might be able to convince him that you would be 
just as well off as if your fortune went to somebody's 
sister in the usual way. But there 's no use in thinking 
of that now". 

Kate pressed his hand. She leant her head back 
against the high arm-chair, and closed her eyes. Her 
bosom heaved almost imperceptibly, and there was a 
sad smile on her lips. 'T was only a dream, though, 
and she knew it. 

" I wish, Kate, you would come with me to Dublin. 
I do n't expect to be kept more than a week". 

" I could n't think of being absent now, Brian". 

"Well, you are right— you are always right. But- 
won't Fanny be disappointed?" 

"Do n't you like Fanny, Brian?" 

"Indeed I do". 

" You must do your best to get leave for her to come 
down. I '11 speak to Father Paul to assist you. I sup- 
pose it will not be easy for you to succeed, though, as I 
suspect her marriage with Mr. M. is decided on". 
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.. ■ 3rian felt a queer sensation abont his heart on hearing 
this. 

• " Do yon think she cares for him?" he asked, in a tone 
of affected carelessness. 

"I won't tell yon anything at all abont her", replied 
Kate, i' Find it ont yourself ". 

: . ^' How did it happen that yon and she became such 
ijfiends?" 

" Well, I suppose, because I liked her better than any 

one I ever met. We became friends almost the first day 

-•• • • 

she came to the conyent. I suppose her uncle being our 
parish priest, and her aunt having known mamma, had 
something to do with it. But no one could know little 
Fanny O' Gorman without loving her. Don't you think 
so, Brian?" 

* 

"Well I do think so", said Brian. "She is a most 
loveable little creature". 

Kate's eyes sparkled with pleasure at hearing him say 
so. She really believed that Fanny loved him, even bo- 
fore she ever saw him — for which piece of foolishness 
Kate herself was responsible; for when they were at 
Qchool together, Kate never tired of talking about her 
brother, and Fanny never tired listening to her. It was 
the dearest wish of her heart (except one, perhaps, but 
that was only a dream), that Brian should love the little 
maiden who loved him. 

Brian and Kate had been silent for some time, when 
their father came in, brushing the snow from his coat. 

"We '11 have a heavy fall of snow", he remarked; "do 
you think they put in your lambs ?" 
j "Oh, yes", replied Brian; "since I got Mick Dunphy,. 
everything is sure to be all right". 
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" Tim Croak is in tlie kitchen, and wants to speak to 
you. . Maybe 't is some message from Grindem". ' 

" Well, Tim", said Brian, on reaching the kitchen. Tim 
Croak, who was accompanied by one of Mr. Grindem*!} 
grooms, called him aside: " The master that 's after ridin* 
off somewhere, blazin' drunk", said Tim, " an' from somie^ 
thin' they h'ard him sayin', I thought we 'd find him ovbt 
m this direction". 
: "He was n't here", replied Brian. 

" Where the devil must he be afther facin' to? J)i(sk. 
Fahy saw him passin' his door about half an hbur 
ago". ■' 

" Brian whispered a word in Tim Croak's ear. 

"Begob aye!" Tim exclaimed, and lighting the candle 
in his lantern, and catching up his long wattle, he beck-i 

oned to the groom, and started for the mountain foot it( 

• . I 

a sling trot. 

There was a deep frown upon Brian Purcell's face, aiid 
he had some thought of following them. But after reflect- 
ing for a moment, he changed his mind and returned to 
the parlour. 

"Kate", said he, "I '11 tell you to-morrow whether 1 
•'11 ask Captain Dawson to dine with us. And, by the 
way, I thought his manner rather odd for some time back ; 
but I see the reason now. He knew his uncle was detei^ 
mined to have us in his clutches. Dawson was always a 
good-natured fellow". 

Brian never suspected the real cause of the change lA 
Captain Dawson's manner towards him. 

Tim Croak found his master stupidly drunk at Sally 
Gavanagh's door. 

"Make a load of him", said Tim to the groom. 
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. .They lifted Mr. Grindem to his saddle. The well- 
trained cob had- remained standing quietly in the snow. 
, ; A colossal figure approached them-from.a;shed*in the 
.yard;^and^the groom. -^started tis a yoice .bro^euppn the 
Illness as if it "issued from- a jcavem* of- the mountai%. 
Rewords, however, ^were commoi^-place enough,. They 
wpre^im^jg^ *' D-— n well for him'^ 

The; colossal figure disappeared in the . darkness; but 
i-Gj'oak.had no difficulty rin recognizing'. Shawn ; Gow, 
LBt'blaeksmitiir - 
. . BriamEurcelUhad iriven the blacksmith a hint, that 
there .was a possibility that Sally Cavanagh might need a 
protectory, and Shawn Gow rested his brawny arm upon 
the. half-door, and took a short survey of Connor Shea's 
Uttle white house. He then took hold of the handle of 
the ■ forge bellows and swayed it gently up and down. 
Then, suddenly becoming more.energetic in his movements, 
he snatched a "coulter" at a white heat, from the fire, and 
struck it edgewise on the anvil, making Brian retreat from 
the shower of sparks that flew about in every direction. 
He then hammered at the iron while the heat lasted, and 
thrust it again into the fire. After which, he commenced 
blowing the bellows again, and turning to Brian Purcell, 
Shawn at last appeared to think a reply in words neces- 
sary. 

"Lave that to me", says Shawn Gow. 

From that moment Brian was satisfied that Sally 
Cavanagh had a friend at hand. 

Tim Croak and the groom held Mr. Oliver Grindem 
on his horse, as they might hold a bag of wheat, tiU 
they reached Grindem Hall. 

"Tim", said the groom, in a whisper, as they came 



down the staira after depositing their harden on his bed, 
"he 's worse nor I thought". 




CHAPTER XTIII. 

^ ND what has a certain little friend 6{ ours 
been doing all this time? 

r since the night the proud beanty's 
]i])B touched her cheek, Fanny O'Gonnanhaa 
slving neverto think of Brian Purcell ex- 
cept as a friend; "a dear, dear friend". She begs and 
prays her aunt, however, to induce her father to give up 
the notion of marrying her to Mr. M., whom she never 
could lite. But she has become wondrous kind to that 
young medical student, who is in such a frightful state of 
mind since the night he danced with her at Doctor C.'s. 
For Fanny says she '11 never again laagh at any one who 
truly loves. 

"I suppose", Aunt Sarah remarks, noticing Fanny a 
little sad, "I suppose you feel disappointed as Kate 
Purcell could not come". 

" Oh, I 'm go sorry", said Fanny. . 
"But you will be glad to see your uncle?" 
Fanny put her two little white hands together, as if 
ehe were going to pray. 

" I declare. Aunt Sarah", said she, " Uncle Paul's smile 
Tould do any one good. 'T is like ". 
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" Like the sun", suggested Aunt Sarah, seeing her at 
a loss. 

" No, that 's not it". 

"Well, like the moon, then". 

" Oh, no ; the moon is too cold". 

"Well, I suppose, then, his smile is like I don't kno^r 
what. Is not that what it is like?" And whatever Aunt 
Sarah's own smile was like as she spoke, it was certainly a 
very sweet smile. 

"I think", said Fanny, "that Uncle Paul's smile is 
like the glow of a turf fire". 

" Well, that is quite an original idea at all events". 

Fanny looked out at the Wicklow mountains. We 
inspect she was thinking of a mountain farther south. 

" Aunt Sarah", said Fanny, after a silence of some 
minutes, "you never told me what sort of a person Mr. 
O'Donnell was. I mean his appearance". 

Aunt Sarah was engaged at some sort of needle-work, 
and her hand shook as she asked, " What put it into your 
head, Fanny, to ask such an odd question?" 

" Well, I was thinking about — about all of them". 

" I really believe you are always thinking about them. 
But there is no time now to gratify your curiosity, as 1 
must go see about the dinner. They '11 be here by the 
next omnibus". 

Fanny knew the "they" meant her father, and uncle, 
and Brian Purcell. Mr. 0' Gorman had sent out a note 
from his warehouse, saying that two friends of his who had 
just arrived from the country, had engaged to dine with 
him. And Fanny, who had a letter from Kate Purcell in 
the morning, had no difl&culty in guessing who the two 
friends were 
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. Hie 'bus stopped at the gate. Fanny felt her heart 
linking in spite of her, when she saw her father and Father 
O'Gorman coming up to the door, and nobody with them. 
Father Paul clasped her hand between his own two, and 
that wonderful smile of his immediately sent a pleasant 
^low all over her. 

" Well, well, well", exclaimed Father Paul, as he shook 
hands with Miss Conway, "here I am, a grayheaded old 
man; and there are you, Sarah, almost the same as I saw 
you — I won't say how many years ago". 

Aunt Sarah blushed, for she remembered when she used 
to think she could spoil her brother-in-law's vocation for 
the Church, if she had a mind to. 

" But where is Brian?" asked Father Paul. " He went 
to see a friend, and promiseji to be here before us". 

There was a knock at the door, and Fanny ran to open 
it herself. She returned inmiediately, holding Brian 
Purcell by the hand. Miss Conway held out her hand to 
him, and Fanny, observing his look of surprise, said, 
laughing, " 'T is Aimt Sarah". 

Brian had pictured to himself a sour-looking old maid, 
and hence his astonishment. The handsome, ladylike 
person before him was so unlike the Aunt Sarah of his 
imagination. 

"I '11 leave you to Fanny, Mr. Purcell", said she, " while 
I am going to see what they are doing with dinner". 

But the dinner bell rang before Miss Conway appeared 
«gain. Fanny knocked at her room door, which was 
locked. 

" Oh, how like him he is", thought Aunt Sarah, as she 
rose to open the door. " Poor little Fanny ! I do hope 
he cares for her". 
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She opened the door, and Fanny looked into her eyes* 
Aunt Sarah replied by pressing her lips to little Fanny's 
forehead. We sometimes think that what is called con- 
stancy runs in families. 

The two brothers talked " of happy days when they were 
young", and kept the conversation pretty well to them-^ 
selves during dinner. 

"I 'm sorry, Mr. Purcell", said the host, after the cloth 
was removed, * ' to hear about this bad landlord you have got"^ 

"It is an unfortunate affair, sir", replied Brian. 

"But you. have a good farm of which you have a lease, 
I understand",. 

"Yes", said Brian, ".and I have done my best to per- 
suade my father to give up Ballycorrig, but I could not 
get him to think of it. Indeed I fear he will not live long^ 
if he is obliged to leave the place". 
. " Could you not offer the landlord a fine, and get a 
lease of it?" 

■ » • 

:",Well, I have, thought of that", said Brian, 'jl find 
we can now afford to do so;. as I am sure of getting this 
mDney about' which I have come .to ^Dublin. ; But then I 
fear this landlord simply wants to ruin us. ; And, besides,, 
he cannot bear to see a tenant independent of him.. My 
lease of Coolbawn is the only one on his whole property"^ 

• " 'T is no wonder the country is going to the bad", Mr. 
O'Gorman observed. " How can the people improve their 
land while such men have the power to rob them? In 
fact there is no security for the tiller of the soil; and I 
very much fear the people will continue to fly frorn a land 
where, as Baron Pennefather said, the laws are all for 
the landlord, and against the tenant. And if the peasantry 
and working farmers go, we are all down". 
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I, "I believe that", said Father Paul ; "but God is good, 
and something will turn up yet to save. old Ireland". 
j,^"f)ome;,tBrian";.he continued, "your place is with the 
ladies. Leave Ned and me to tal^ over old times toge- 

" How do you like him ?" wAs Father Paul's first question 
when fBrian was gone. 

1 . *f He is evidently a fine fellow", Mr. O' Gorman replied. 
. vtj{ And now, Ned", continued Father Paul, "what do you 
think' of what I was saying to you?" , 
' fx5j(J peed not tell you",' said his brother, "that Fanny's 
happiness is my. first object'^ t '••[•: '. * 

*',If it be, .you 'U take my advice. Happiness'! • Why, 
yon might *a's well biirythe 1)001? 'child alive as send her 
among those people". • • 

" If I thought that, there would be an end of the matter. 
But how do you know that your plan would be more wel- 
come to her than mine ?" 

' '/Well I know it", said Father Paul, with* his pleasant 
smile. ' » • ' . 

"And have you any reason to think that your. friend is 
particularly anxious about the matter?" ' » • 

" Leave that to me", said the good-natured priest. " I 
'11 settle that, never fear. Just let her come down with 
mfe for a few weeks. There need be no hurry about it. 
And please God, you '11 see her as happy as a queen". 

" W.ell, I'have :no objection to her going. Between you 
and Sarah, I am almost persuaded to give up what you 
enU miy; ambitious views. Yiet, Piaul, few men in my posi- 
tion- would do so. Think of M.'s respectability". : 
. ;f* Nonsense. The happiness of your child is of more 
importance than gentility. And besides, Ned, barring the 
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few thousands you have scraped together, Brian PurCell 
ifi good enough for you". 

** Well, let it be so. But mind, nothing is to be decided 
on for at least a year". 

" Very well, very well", said Father Paul, cheerfully; 
"there 's no hurry— easy things are best". 

Brian and Aunt Sarah were chatting pleasantly in the 
drawing room, with litthi Fanny sitting on a low stool 
near them. He felt himself falling head and ears in 16ve 
with Aunt Sarah — she was so gentle and handsome, and 
there was such a winning grace about her altogether. And 
then her love for her niece was as apparent as Fanny's 
love for her. 

" This is a woman with a heart", he thought. And he 
could almost fancy his uncle's spirit smiling down upon 
them. 

"The fact is, Mr. Purcell", said Aunt Sarah, "ye have 
Fanny quite spoiled". 

Before Brian could reply. Father 0' Gorman opened the 
door, and coming up to Fanny, exclaimed with a knowing 
wink : " All right, Fanny". 

Fanny clapped her hands, as was her wont when sud- 
denly surprised with good news. 

"What is it?" Aunt Sarah asked. 

" I have got leave to go", replied Fanny, with delight 
dancing in her eyes. 

Miss Conway stole a side-long look at Brian, without 
being observed. 

" No. He does not love her", she thought. Though 
why she should think so we are at a loss to conjecture ; for 
there certainly was a great deal of fondness in Brian Pur- 
cell's look at that moment. But women are so much 
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better jadges of these things than we can pretend to 

be. 

^Fannj^y said Miss Conway, qnietlj, " joa appear to 
hare forgotten joor engagement". 

Fanny looked dismayed ; and she hnng her head as if 
she felt rather ashamed of herself for requiring the re- 
minder. The word '* engagement" sounded omnionsly in 
Brian's ears : he conld not help taming to Miss Conway 
for an explanation, with an expression of countenance 
decidedly blank. Miss Conway felt bound to reply to 
Mr. Brian Purcell's face, for though she waited for the 
ei^ected question, he did not speak. 

" A friend of Fanny's", said Aunt Sarah, "is to be 
married the week after next, and she is to be the brides* 
maid". 

Brian felt considerably reliered. 

Little Fanny was so much distressed, that her aunt, 
who was the soul of good nature, said, 

" Well, Fanny, a week or ten days' won't make much 
difference, and I 'U engage that you can go after the 
wedding. That is, if Mr. Purcell will think it worth his 

while to send the car to meet you at K ". 

But Fanny's distress was not altogether the result of 
disappointment. She was quite ashamed of herself for 
haring forgotten the great compliment her friend had paid 
her in asking her to be her bridesmaid. She was shocked 
with herself for such ingratitude. 

'' Come, Fanny", said her uncle, " one week is not much, 
and when I catch you down in the country, I 'm deter- 
mined to make you my housekeeper for a while. Just to 
giye you a little practice", added Father Paul, with an 
es^ressiye twinkle of his gray eyes. 
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" Oh, then, you '11 find her an adept, I can tell you'*, 
Aunt Sarah observed. " She has done nothing but learn 
housekeeping for some months back". We suspect, after 
all, that Fanny has been only deluding herself with re- 
gard to that heroic resolution to which reference has been 
made at the beginning of this chapter, 

" Play that old tune for me, Fanny, before I go to bed. 
I can't meet any one able to do it justice but yourself and 
Josh Eeddy". 

"Oh, how is Josh? and has he the same white hat 
still?" 

"To be sure he has. Who ever could think of Josh 
Reddy without that hat? And do you know, I think, 
we '11 have Josh married this Shrovetide. He 's after 
softening the heart of Kitty Magrath, Dr. Forbis's house- 
keeper, who ha? had quite a little fortune left to her by 
her old aunt. I was wondering why she was remaining 
with the doctor after getting the legacy, till I found out 
that Josh Reddy 's music possessed such a charm for her. 
Of course, you know our two votaries of Apollo, the 
doctor and the fiddler, are near neighbours?" 

" Oh, yes ; I know the little house very well. Just near 
th^ doctor's gate". 

"Exactly. And now for 'Paddy's Resource'", 

Brian opened the piano, and Fanny played the tune in a 
manner quite worthy of her instructor; for it was Josh 
Reddy himself who taught her to play all Father Paul's 
favourite airs during her visits to Ballycorrig. 

Brian Purcell spent some of the happiest days he had 
known for a long time with his friends in Dublin. He 
particularly enjoyed a drive to Killiney Hill with Fanny 
and Miss Conway; and though he did think of Knock- 
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plough, the thought brought on no symptom of a relapse 
now. He felt he had a real friend in Miss Conway. What 
A treasure the friendship of an intellectual woman with a 
heart is ! Brian Purcell knew how to appreciate it. 

Short as he was away, Brian felt his heart beat quicker 
when his eye rested on the old mountain under whose 
shadow he was bom. 

" No place like home", he thought. 

The pleasure he felt in approaching his home lost 
nothing by the reflection, that he would soon welcome his 
dear little friend, Fanny 0' Gorman, to it. 

Mrs. Purcell had climbed up a stile in the paddock 
every five minutes, for two hours or so before his arrival, 
and looked along the road. Kate and his father had asked 
him a number of questions before his mother could leave 
the milking women, who were " setting" the tubs. • At 
last she walked slowly towards them. 

"Welcome home, Brian", said she, giving him her 
hand in the coldest manner possible. But as she pressed 
her snowy cap with the other, Brian saw the tears well 
into her eyes. So he only looked away, and pressed hit 
mother's hand without speaking. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 




T was a fine day in February. The little cot- 
tage, half hid in evergreens, was a pleasant 
sight to look at. Mrs. Hazlitt sat on her 
heels in the garden, after "setting'' a ridge 
or two of early potatoes, which Matt was trenching. 
The little rustic gate opened, and on looking round, Mrs. 
Hazlitt beheld the queenly form of Miss Evans gliding up 
the gravelled walk. She hurried to welcome the young 
lady, who, by the way, had been a rather frequent, visitor 
to "the dear old cottage" of late. She used to sit in the 
little parlour and talk for hours about old times. Some- 
times she preferred to sit there and not talk at all. Th« 
discontinuance of Captain Dawson's visits to Moorview 
House, and his cold politeness when they chanced to meet, 
may have had something to do with this. But even if 
Captain Dawson had been as devoted an admirer as ever, 
we believe Miss Evans would have thought of old times 
now and then notwithstanding. 

One day Miss Evans looked over the privet hedge, and 
expressed great admiration of the young lambs in the 
field outside. Mrs. Hazlitt proposed a walk in the field, 
and with a look of innocent enthusiasm, the young lady 
said: 

" Oh, yes ; by all means, it will be so pleasant". 

The walk in the field became almost a matter of coarse 
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whenever Miss Evans called at tlie cottage. And as Mr, 
Purcell was from home there was no harm in extending 
the walk as far as the house. On one occasion she ac- 
cepted the housekeeper's invitation to look at the quaint 
old furniture in the parlour. The invitation was sug- 
gested by the interest Miss Evans appeared to take in 
a high-backed mahogany chair which happened to be out- 
side the hall door. She was charmed with every thing 
in the house, and participated in the housekeeper's regret 
that a particular little room was locked, as there was "no 
show but all the books he had in it". Miss Evans gave 
the housekeeper half-a-crown, and forgot one of her gloves 
which she had laid on the chimney-piece while giving a 
little twist to one of her curls before the oval looking- 
glass. 

" He 's as good a young man. Miss", said Mrs. Hazlitt, 
*' as there is within the walls of the world". 
" I hate good young men". 
Mrs. Hazlitt looked astonished. 

" I mean", added the young lady, " that your good young 
men are intolerable bores. That is, your serious, solemn 
characters. And now is n't Mr. Purcell rather sad and 
gloomy generally?" 

" Well no, Miss. I always see him pleasant and cheer- 
ful". 

Miss Evans would rather have heard that he was sad 
and gloomy. 

" I would n't say but he 's after coming home", Mrs* 
Hazlitt remarked. "There is his grayhounds at the 
door". 

Miss Evans started slightly ; but seeming not to have 

heard these remarks, she walked over to where the gray- 

11 
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.hounds were lying in the sun, and patted Gazelle's head 
with her gloved hand. Gazelle thrust her paw into Miss 
Evans's muff, and Miss Evans playfully pushed the muff 
over Gazelle's slender head. The hound, feeling uneasy 
in this downey collar, ran into the house, and the lady ran 
laughing after her. She raised her eyes and appeared 
quite bewildered with surprise, when the muff was pre- 
sented to her by Brian Purcell. 

" I beg your pardon", said she, stooping her head and 
covering her face with her hands, "Mrs. Hazlitt told me 
you were from home". 

" I have only returned here this morning", said Brian. 

She remained standing so long with her hands over her 
face, that Brian began to feel at a loss how to act. She 
rested her hand on the back of the chair as if she required 
support. 

"Sit down. Miss Evans". 

She sat down, resting one arm on the table, and drop- 
ping the other gracefully over Gazelle's neck. We must 
not omit that in dropping the arm over the dog's neck, 
she (accidentally of course) gave the skirt of her dress a 
slight pull, the effect of which was to reveal an instep, 
the symmetry of which is seldom seen except in marble. 

Brian Purcell was an admirer of the beautiful in art 
and nature, and he mentally acknowledged that so perfect a 
type of womanly beauty as that before himhe had never seen. 

'* Brian", she murmured, "what harm would it do you 
to be commonly civil to me ?" 

" Surely I have never been uncivil ?" 

^* You know what I mean". 

** No, Miss Evans, I do not know what you mean**. 

^* You are so unforgiving". 
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" On the contrary", lie repliei, " I never felt any resent- 
ment towards you". 

"That is worse", said she, "for have I not treated you 
badly?" 

" Well, 't is all over now". 

"Yes; 't is all over with you. But with rn£^ — She 
uttered these words in a tone that thrilled through and 
through him. He looked into her face, and — could he 
trust his senses ? Yes, there could be no mistake about 
t; tears were' falling from Jane Evans's eyes, and these 
tears were for Mm, 

Brian Purcell was only a man. He took her hand in 
his, and was in the act of raising it to his lips, when she 
snatched it from him with a start, and pushed back her 
chair from the window. He followed the direction of her 
eyes, and saw Captain Dawson coming towards the house. 

Brian Purcell drew a long breath. 

Jane Evans looked at him in a half frightened way. 
She saw by his cold smile that he understood her. It 
was not the mere breach of etiquette — much less any fear 
her character might suffer — that made her start. It was 
not even that she cared what Captain Dawson might think. 
In fact Miss Evans was not superior to the dread of losing 
caste, which so clings to people who find themselves 
perched on a round of the social ladder which had been 
above their heads at one time. She saw that Brian read 
her thoughts. 

"I '11 bring Captain Dawson round to the garden", 
said he, "and you can easily rejoin Mrs. Hazlitt, whom 
I see waiting for you, without being seen". 

He went out and entered into conversation with Captain 
Dawson. 
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Ifiss Erans d«»died ker hand^ as was her wont whei 
Texed with hers^f^ or an j one else. 

Now what was this joong lad j driring at ? Did she 
lore Brian Pnrcell ? 3ie would not hare answered the 
qnestion, eren to her own heart. If she did not lore him, 
she certain! J lored nobodj else. She wished to leare the 
qnestion an open one. Tune enough to decide npon it 
when he should be at her feet again. And now she saw 
him escape £rom her at the moment when her Tictorj was 
certain, had it not been for her own cowardice —meanness 
she called it, as she clenched her hand. 

She looked out at these two men, the onlj two in whom 
she erer felt the slightest interest. 

Captain Dawson was tall, broad shooldered, and well 
made, with singolarlj regular featnres, and a clear fresh 
complexion. But there was neither sool nor intellect in 
his handsome, sleepj, good-natnred ejes. And this 
woman felt she coold bow only to mind. She wished it 
were otherwise ; but there was no nse wishing. She conld 
not '^sympathise with claj^. 

Her ejes tnmed from the captain, and rested on her 
old lorer. He was far from being so handsome a man as 
the other. But his forehead was high and broad ; his eyes 
fall of expression — thej suggested the idea of a fierj, 
gensitire soul, calmed down bj reason and softened bj 
sorrow ; and his mouth, though not small like the captain's, 
was such as a woman might lore all daj long. So thought 
Miss Erans as she fixed her penetrating look upon her 
old lore and her new. 

Miss Evans had a will of her own. She generally did 
what she made up her mind to do. It was this decision 
of character that kept her mother in such constant dread. 
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She now astonished both the gentlemen outside, by walk- 
ing towards them, and giving her hand to Captain Dawson 
with a smile. Then turning to Brian Purcell, she said, 
shaking hands with him too : 

" Good morning. And I trust you duly appreciate th« 
honour Mrs. Hazlitt and I have conferred on you". 

" You see, Captain Dawson", she went on, " I do not 
stand upon ceremony with old friends. It is not every 
lady would have the courage to venture into a bachelor's 
den — even when he happens to be something of a philo- 
sopher", she added with a playful glance at Brian. 
"Come, Mrs. Hazlitt, I am waiting for you". And 
bowing to the gentlemen with inimitable grace, she 
gathered up the skirt of her gown and stepped across 
the lawn like a goddess. 

Brian and the captain gazed after her, but both shrank 
from making any allusion to her. 

Brian had written to Captain Dawson asking him to 
call at Coolbawn, as, of course, it would not do for him 
to call at Grindem Hall. 

"I was just remarking", said Brian, resuming the 
conversation, " that your evident desire to avoid meeting 
me for some time back, was a puzzle to me till I found 
out the cause". 

The captain became as red as a turkey cock. 

" But, of course, you are not to blame in any way". 

The captain looked surprised. 

" If your uncle treats my father harshly or unjustly, 
how can you help it?" 

"Oh, yes", said Captain Dawson, evidently relieved. 

"And now", Brian continued, " what I want to know 
is, could you induce him to deal fairly, or anything like 
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it, with my father ? His heart is set on keeping the farm, 
and he is ready to pay even more than it is worth". 

" Devil a nse in talking to him just now at all events, 
for he is in one of his drinking fits. My aunt has sent 
for Dr. Forbis to-day. I should n't wonder if he is in 
delirium tremens already". 

"By the way", said Brian, "here is the doctor him- 
self. 

The doctor rode up on his remarkable mare. 

" Well, doctor, how is your patient ?" the captain asked. 

" We '11 pull him through", replied the doctor. " Par- 
ticularly as Miss Grindem has gone to work vi et amii8^\ 
(The old lady had just flung a jar of whiskey out of win- 
dow). " Tim Croak is after being put in charge of him, 
so I expect to have him all right in a few days". 

" He has been going it devilish hard for the last month", 
Captain Dawson observed. 

"Come in, doctor", said Brian. 

" No, thank you ; I had lunch at the Hall". 

" Well, but a glass of grog will do you no harm. Come 
in, captain". 

The doctor dismounted, and he and Captain Dawson 
fbllowed Brian into the house. 

Miss Ev^s 's reflections on her way home were to this 
effect : 

" I trust I have recovered the lost ground by that last 
move. How dumfoundered the captain was. Poor George ! 
't is a pity he has n't brains. How mal-apropos his ap- 
pearance was. Brian has been in Dublin. Of course he 
met that foolish little creature. Yet", added Miss Evans, 
joftening, as she recalled little Fanny's tearful eyes, and 
iter shrinking timidity, "yet the poor child loves him". 
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Miss Evans took the roundabout way to Moorview 
House, much to the annoyance of the old coachman. 
" But does he love her ?" she thought. " He did not love 
her that night at all events". She was just passing the 
finger-post. " And I am much mistaken if Brian Purcell 
ever could love such a mere baby. Time will tell". She 
said this with a smile of conscious superiority. Your 
clever ladies are apt to forget that a woman's heart counts 
for more with a man like Brian Purcell than her head. 

And what were his thoughts when he found himself 
alone? Whatever they were, he thought it best to fly 
from them. He called Mick Dunphy, and busied him- 
self about the affairs of the farm for an hour or two. 
Standing on Knockclough, he folded his arms and looked 
round the domain over which Mr. Oliver Grindem held 
sway. He saw hundreds of acres along the mountain 
foot, which were a rocky waste tUl the persevering toil of 
the poor tenants reclaimed them. The poor people were 
robbed of the fruits of their labour. And where were they 
now? God knows. 

" No wonder", said Brian Purcell, "the strength of the 
old land is wasting away, and her children are wanderers 
and outcasts all over the world". 



CHAPTER XX. 

^AMMY, eaid one of Connor Shea's cnrly- 
headed nrchins — ah I but where are the rosj 
cheeka now?— "mammy, won't we have any- 
. thing to eat any more ?" 
The question waa quivering in the mother's heart, when 
Mr Oliver Gnndem's unwieldy figure darkeaed the door. 
' I pledge you my word, Sally", he began, in his pom- 
pous tone, " I did not promise him not to saze the oats". 
She compressed her lips, and placed one hand over her 
eyes, but said nothing. She was sitting on a low chair, 
rocking the cradle, 

"That was all a mistake", continued the landlord; 
"and you know I only looked for my own". 
She made no reply. 

"And now, Sally", he went on, "I need n't tell yon 
what a regard I always had for you; and to prove it to 
you, I 'm after coming over myself to offer you the lodge. 
You can send the children to the old lady's school, Thejr 
11 be well fed and clothed; in fact ye '11 want for 



The children looked with hungry eyes into fheir mother's 

But Sally Cavanagh would not endanger the faith of 
her children, even to save their lives. Besides, did she 
not know vfhat his designs were? The calm manner in 
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•which his proposal was received made him certain of 
success. 

" Hunger", thought Mr. Oliver Grindem, "is a powerful 
ally". 

Sally Cavanagh stood up. There was a majesty in her 
figure, and an unearthly light flashed from her dark eyes, 
as she waved her hand towards the door, and said in a 
voice of command: 

"Leave my house! Tyrant, villain, go out of my 
Bight!" 

The frightened children pressed round her, and turned 
their want-worn faces inquiringly up to her's. It was a 
grand picture : the noble mother, with hunger gnawing at 
her own vitals, prepared to see the children of her heart 
wither before her eyes, rather than expose them to the risk 
of losing the faith of their fathers, or imperil the priceless 
jewel, for which, in all her woe, and want, and misery, the 
daughters of Erin have been famed. 

Even Mr. Oliver Grindem was awe-struck. 

She waited another day for the long-expected letter from 
America, but it did not come. The next morning poor 
Norah fainted while trying to lift her little brother out of 
his cradle. Then Sally Cavanagh made up her mind for 
the worst. 



Mrs. Pure ell was distributing oatmeal among a group 
of beggars. On seeing her husband coming from an out- 
ofl&ce she reddened (the good old soul) as if she was en- 
gaged in some unlawful work, and hurried away. Mr. 
Purcell threaded his way through the squalid crowd, pre- 
tending unconsciousness. 
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At a little distance from the house, and within view of it, 
might be seen a smaller group — a mother and five children. 
She carried the youngest in her arms, while an emaciated 
fair-haired girl was trying to support the tottering foot- 
steps of a boy who was evidently faint with hunger. 

"If I had wan little bit to ate", said the boy, "I 'd be 
able to go on". 

The woman hesitated no longer, but walked through the 
yard, hiding her face in a tattered cloak, and stood by the 
door. 

Brian sat upon the kitchen table, swinging his legs and 
tossing fragments of a "quarter" of oaten bread to his 
gray hounds. On catching a glimpse of the woman's 
features, he started, and dropped a large piece of the bread 
from his hand, which one of the dogs snatched up, and 
running outside the door, he began to crunch it at his 
leisure. 

" Moll", said Brian, in a low voice, to the old dairy 
maid, "go speak to that woman at the door, and ask her 
where she 's going". 

" God save you, honest woman", said the old dairy maid. 

" God save you kindly, mam", replied the " poor woman". 

" Did you come far ?" inquired the old dairy maid. 

" About three miles, mam", was the reply. 

" A long walk for thim crathurs", eaid the old woman, 
" sich a day as this. An' would 'd be any harm to ax 
have you much farther to go to-day ?" 

The woman shuddered, and a heavy sob told what a 
struggle was going on Within her. As if she had gained 
the mastery over her feelings, she flung back the cloak 
from her face, and said, in an almost defiant tone: "We 
're going to the poor house". 
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"Avoo! nine long miles", exclaimed the old dairy 
woman. "But as for goin' to the poor-house, shure, 't is 
what the dacentest people in the parish must do sich times 
as those, glory be to God for all His mercies". 

Anxious as Brian was to hear this conversation, a scene 
which was enacted during its continuance almost entirely 
ftbsorbed his attention. 

The grayhonnd was crunching the piece of hard oaten 
bread outside the door — the children watching him with 
wolfish eyes. The eldest boy at last sprang npon the dog, 
and snatched the bread from him. He broke it into three 
parts, and hurriedly thrust one into the hand of each of 
the bther children — keeping none for himself. Then 
seizing the hound by the throat, the boy pulled a frag- 
ment of the bread from between his teeth, and devoured 
it ravenously I 

" Kate", said Mr. Purcell to his daughter, "will you 
try and explain to your mother the meaning of poor-rates ? 
There 's no use in thinking she can keep up the old 
system — we could n't aflFord it. She has a congregation 
of beggars at the door every hour of the day". 

"And do you know, Kate", asked Brian, who had just 
come into the parlour, "who is among the beggars at the 
door now ?" 

" Who?" said his sister, startled by the tone of his voice, 

"Sally Cavanaghl" 

Kate dropped on the floor the shirt she was engaged in 
making. 

" Yes", continued Brian, " on her way to the poor-house. 
And never let us know she was so badly off — I suppose 
because I helped them a little when her husband was going 
to America". 
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His sister stood up, but paused irresolutely, with her 
hand on the door-handle. 

"I declare, Brian", said she, "I have hardly courage 
to speak to her. She that was always so light-hearted 
and happy. I often said I envied her". 

" Get them their breakfast at all events", said Brian, 
"and we '11 send a car with them to the poor-house. 
That 's all we 're able to do for them", he added bitterly, 
as he placed his arms on the table, and dropped his head 
upon them. 

The car with Sally Cavanagh and her children was some 
distance on its way, before Brian raised his head. When 
he did so, he saw his grayhounds with their keen eyes 
fixed upon him, while Gazelle thrust her taper head under 
his arm. He seized his gun, and rushed out into the 
orchard— the hounds yelping and bounding before him. 
He beckoned to a workman, and desiring him to follow 
with a spade, strode hurriedly to the farthest comer of 
the orchard. The dogs yelped their delight, and leaped 
up to caress him. 

" Down, Bran ! — down. Gazelle 1" The hounds crouchea 
at his feet. He was pale as death ; even his lips were 
bloodless. 

Bang ! bang I He fired both barrels in quick succession, 
and flung the discharged gun upon the ground. The 
man with the spade came up, and Brian pointed to the 
foot of a particular tree without speaking. He then leaped 
over the fence and disappeared. 

His mother and sister, hearing the shots so near the 
house, came out in some alarm to the orchard. They found 
the workman staring over the fence, over which Brian had 
disappeared, in mute amazement. 
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"My goodness!" exclaimed Kate, looking horrified, 
"why has he done that?" 

" I do n't know in the world, miss", replied the man. 
" Shure id could n't be account ov the gorsoon takin' the 
bread from wan ov 'em, for instead ov bitin' him, she 
stopped as quiet as a lamb". 

Kate and her mother exchanged looks, which showed 
they understood the matter, 

"Poor Brian", said Mrs. Purcell, wiping her eyes, "it 
is so like him". 

" I 'm to bury 'em ondher this three, mam", said the 
workman. 

But though Kate appreciated the sacrifice Brian had 
made, and knew he was prompted to make it by the re- 
flection that the cost of keeping his dogs might help to 
keep some poor family from starvation — still she was 
shocked to think that it was his own hand stretched the 
noble animals lifeless and bleeding as she now beheld 
them. 

" I declare, mamma", said she, " I feel quite nervous. 
How glad I am that Fanny will soon be here. Yes", she 
added, after listening for the sound of wheels for a moment, 
"here she is". She and her mother hastened in to wel- 
come Fanny O'Gorman to Ballycorrig. 

Little Fanny, while she took the prettiest little cloak 
and bonnet off the prettiest little figure and head in the 
world, began to talk. 

" Can it be, Kate", said little Fanny, " that it was Brian 
I saw running up the hill without his hat, like— like a 
wild Indian ?" added little Fanny, at a loss for a moment 
for a comparison. 

Kate told her what had just occurred. 
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"Did he shoot Grazelle?" exclaimed Fanny, horrified. 

Many a secret caress Fanny had lavished npon G^eUe. 
We say secret; for whenever she found she was ohsenred, 
Fanny used to hlush in spite of herself. Now was n't it 
odd that a young lady should hlush to he seen caressing 
a beautiful grayhound? 

But when Fanny reflected upon the motive that induced 
Brian to sacrifice his favourites, she clasped her hands 
and looked up wonderingly. Then feeling her cheeks 
begin to glow, she covered her face with her hands. And 
then little Fanny began to shed tears. Foolish little 
Fanny ! She first pressed her hands together and turned 
up her eyes, as she thought: "Was there ever any one 
like him!" Then another thought got into her head 
which made her blush and hide her face. And then she 
thought he did not care about her — "only as a friend" — 
that was all ; and so little Fanny began to weep. Dear, 
kind-hearted little Fanny ! how well she loved him, though 
he did not know it. Loved him all the more tenderly 
because of an old wound in his heart. Ah I if he knew 
of these tears — would they not heal the old wound? — and 
would not a fragrant flower spring up in its place? 



-^SKH^ 



CHAPTEB XXI. 



HhE youngst little boy, sir! exclaimed Sally 
1 Cavanagh, aa she clasped her treasure to her 
bojom — as if she could hide it there — and 
I luoked imploringly into the face of the poor- 
house official. 

Bnt it was no nae; she should comply with the rules. 
The children followed the ofBcial into a long corridor. 
Before the door closed behind them they turned round to 
take a last look at their mother, aud as the; did so their 
little hearts died within them. Surely something horrible 
is going to happen to them I For their mother stretches 
out her hands towards them with a look of despair, as if 
she saw a bottomless pit yawn and swallow them up before 
her eyes. Poor, terror-stricken children! Miserable, 
heart-broken mother! 

" This way, good woman", said the matron. And Sally 
Cavanagh followed her mechanically. 

She is stretched upon a pallet in the crowded dormitory. 
She knows not whether she is asleep or awake ; she has 
such horrid, horrid Tisions. She hears angry voices 
around her calling upon somebody to keep quiet and let 
them rest. Then the horrid Tisions again; and then the 
Toices angrier and more loud than before. Then a hand 
is laid on her forehead, and a voice whispers close to her 
ear — " My poor Voman, they are getting angry with yon 
for preventing them from sleeping". 
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"What!" exclaimed poor Sally Cayanagh, bewil- 
dered — " Oh ! was it ravin' I was ?" 

" Yes ; you talk of your hnsband and your children and 
the 'youngest little boy', and *Mr. Brian'. But try and 
rest now, and I '11 sit here near you". 

"But the night is very cold; you 'd be perished". 

" Oh, no ; I have my quilt on my shoulders". 

" Your quilt ? Shure you are n't one of the paupers T* 

" I am", was the reply, in a whisper, but with a strange 
distinctness. 

" Your speech is like a lady's. And your hand-^oh, 
how silky and slender it is ! And soft — like an infant's. 
Are you married ?" 

" Yes — but — but he 's deacT^ ; and the word came with 
a choking sob. 

" The Lord be merciful to his soul". 

" Thank you ; thank you, though I cannot join you in 
your prayer". 

" Why so ?" 

"I am a Protestant. But I believe I do pray for 
him— in my heart". 

" Must you stay long in the poor-house ?" 

" No— I hope not". 

" You have friends to go to ?" 

" Yes ; I have friends to go to". And now there was 
something like gladness in her voice. 

" Maybe they 're not in this country though?" 

" No ; thei/ *re in Heaven^\ 

A faint moonbeam at that moment enabled Sally 
Cavanagh to see the face of her companion. It was wan, 
and worn, and beautiful. The eyes were turned upwards, 
and seemed to look into the Heaven of which she spoke. 
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Sally thought it was like the face of a saint. Sitting up 
in her bed, she wound her arms round the slight waist, 
and drawing the fragile form close to her, rested the pale 
head on her bosom. And Sally Cavanagh, forgetting her 
own great misery, wept for the woes of a sister in mis- 
fortune. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

HERE was a letter from America for Sally 
Cavanagh, directed to Brian PurcelPs care. 
He went to the workhouse himself with it — 
but poor Sally was delirious, raving of her 
husband, and her children, and the youngest little boy. 
How a mother's heart will yearn for her youngest little 
boy! 

Sally Cavanagh had brain fever. Brian tried to learn 
something of her children, but failed. There was such a 
mass of misery, he could not find out these particulai 
atoms. He saw great piles of little rough coffins though; 
and Brian shook his head sadly. He opened the letter 
and read it. It told of hardship, and sickness, and dis- 
appointment. But Connor Shea had employment at last 
"out westward", and was saving every shilling. And 
with God's help he 'd be able to keep his word, and send 
for them " before the oats was out". In the meantime, 
he 'd send a few pounds, as soon as he 'd hear from her. 

12 
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And poor, honest, unsuspecting Connor Shea concluded 
■vfith kind remembrance to the neighbours, "not forget- 
ting Mr, Brian" — and he (Connor) often thought of the 
night at the old finger-post. [Brian sometimes thought 
of that night too.] In a postscript Connor said that 
Neddy was going on first rate with his friend the school- 
master, and that he sent his love to all. 

"Where am I?" Sally Cavanagh asked faintly. 

" You must not talk — 't is the doctor's orders", replied 
the nurse. 

Another day and night wore on. Then she knew it was 
the doctor who was feeling her pulse. She struggled a 
long time to speak, but was not able to utter a word. But 
when she saw the doctor turning away, despair appeared 
to give her strength, and with an eflFort she cried — " The — 
children !" 

" You must keep very quiet", said the doctor kindly; 
"you are after getting over a bad fever; and the children 
are quite well". 

Another, and another, and another day. And now 
she could understand her position clearly. They as- 
sured her that when she was strong enough she should 
see her children— the youngest little boy and all. " Oh, 
that was all she wanted — ^just to see them from the win- 
dow for one minute, and sure she 'd be strong enough for 
that to-morrow, at any rate". But when to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and a week passed, and they were still putting 
her off, a terrible dread took possession of her. The doc- 
tor seeeing this, whispered to the nurse that if she di^ 
not rest better that night, the truth should be broken t^ 
her. But having heard that the children in the workhouse 
were all marched out daily at a certain hour for air and 
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exercise, Sally Cayanagh stole from the fever hospital, 
and hid herself in a clump of evergreens by which the 
children were to pass. She crouched down upon her 
knees and elbows, watching and listening intently. They 
are coming 1 They pass within a few feet of the ever- 
greens! Her very breathing is suspended. Not a face 
in that long line of pauper boys escapes her scrutiny. 
But Comey is not there, nor Tommy, nor Nickey. Sally 
Cavanagh feels an almost irrepressible impulse to scream 
aloud ; but by a strong effort she resists it, and it passes 
away in a shudder. She rests her forehead — it is burn- 
ing — upon the damp clay under the evergreens, and re- 
mains motionless, she knows not how long. She is roused 
by the plodding tread of the pauper boys on their return. 
She watches them again, but now not anxiously, but with 
a dull unconscious gaze. 

Again she is roused. A piercing light bums in her 
dark eyes, and her nostrils quiver. The pauper girls are 
coming now. She raises herself upon her hands as if she 
were about to spring forward. It is — it is poor Norah's 
yellow hair I She does spring forward. She seized the 
child by the shoulders, and, holding her at arm's lengthy 
stares into a face that never wore a smile ; no, never— 
since the day she was born. But it is not poor Norah, 
and Sally Cavanagh appears turned into stone as the pro- 
cession of pauper girls moves past. 

But is it not a sight to make one shudder? Is there 
not something horrible in the bare idea of many hundreds 
of children's faces without one smile among them? Yet 
we assure the reader we have seen this unnatural sight. 

Another thought smote upon the heart of Sally Cava- 
nagh, and she was roused again. 
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She sees two men placing coffins upon a car. There 
is a child's coffin amongst them ; and as the men stoop to 
lift it from the ground they are pushed violently aside. 
She tears off the lid, and the bright rays of the setting 
, sun fall upon the little ghastly corpse. But it is not her 
child. The priest, who was coming from the hospital, 
approached and spoke soothingly to the poor distracted 
mother. 

" Where are they?" she asked. 

" In Heaven — with the saints in Heaven", replied the 
priest. 

" Norah — an' Comey — an' Tommy and Nickey?— an 
the youngest little boy? — are they all dead?" 

" Yes ; they 're all dead—" 

" And buried?" — she added, with a bewildered look. 

" And buried — and gone to a better world", said the 
priest. 

She looked distractedly about her, till her eyes rested 
on a blue mountain, ten miles away. She bent a long 
piercing gaze upon the mountain. And then, uttering a 
wild shriek that rung through every comer of the "palace 
of poverty", and made the good priest turn pale, the 
broken-hearted woman rushed through the gate — ^her 
hands stretched out towards the mountain. 

Sally Cavanagh was a maniac. 



L' 
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CHAPTER XXriI. 



i Y the side of the larch grove above the " high 
field", was Kate Purcell's favourite walk. 
The place commanded a view of the peacefal 
vallej, and from it she could look down at 
the home she loved, and feel that her mother's eyea were 
<rften fondly turned towards her. Besides, the "short 
cut" from Coolbawn led through the larch grove, and 
Brian found his sister almost every evening waiting to 
open the gate — the fastening of which waa on the field 
side — as he returned from his farm. 

Dearly she loved that old home, where her life had 
glided on so sweetly, that, looking back, it seemed like 
one calm summer day. Yet Kate Purcell had made up 
her mind to leave that beloved home — and for ever— 
never, never to see it more! Her heart was ready to break 
at the thought; but her resolution was taken. She only 
waited to see Brian's wife fill her place in the family circle, 
and thenceforward her place would be by the bedside of 
disease and want and vice, or perhapa among the heaps 
of dead and dying upon the battle-field. Though to most 
persons Kate Purcell appeared cold, there waa an amount 
of enthnsiasm in her nature of which even those who knew 
her best had no anspicion. Except her brother, she had 
seen but one man who came up to her idea of what a man 
ought to be. But he was poor, and had a mother and 
four young sisters dependent upon him. She would rt- 
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member him and pray for him. fehe was proud to think 
of his love for her; bnt both felt the necessity of laying 
down their love at the shrine of dnty. We believe more 
sacrifices of this kind are made in Ireland than in any other 
country in the world. The reason why is evident enough. 
Kate Purcell continued to gaze so long and so fondly 
upon the home of her childhood, that Fanny O' Gorman 
looked up laughingly into her face, and began humming 
the air of " Home, sweet Home". 

" You have guessed what I was thinking of, Fanny", 
said she. 

" And yet you are going to leave it, Kate". 
" I am", said Kate, " and I feel it deeply. But what 
I find hardest to bear is, that those I love must leave it. 
Oh I if I could fancy you all — I mean if I could fancy 
them all sfcill happy in that dear old house, my heart 
would be light indeed. But Brian tells me they must 
leave it, and that is what makes me unhappy". 

**But may be, Kate, they need not go. Indeed I know 
that must be so, for I never saw Mr. Purcell so cheerful 
as he has been latterly". 

" Ah ! Fanny, if you knew my father as well as I do, you 
'd see that he is only trying to look cheerful — trying to 
deceive even himself*. 

" I believe", said Fanny, " that people who live in towns 
are not so attached to their homes as people who live in 
the country. Yet I have never forgotten the house we 
lived in before mamma died". 

"Is it possible you can remember your mother, 
Fanny ?" 

" Oh, so well I though I was not two years old when 
she died". 
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"Well, I believe, Fanny, that we who live in th« 
eonntry are more attached to our homes than you who live 
in the towns and cities. And feeling how easily we can 
be driven from them makes us cling the more fondly to 
them. How well I can now understand the misery of the 
poor people who are every day flying in such numbers 
from this country". 

" Oh 1 I remarked them at every station", said Fanny, 
" when I was coming down. And oh 1 Kate, it is so 
awful to see men sobbing and shedding tears. Why can« 
not they live at home ?" 

" We have it explained in different ways", replied Kate. 
" But I believe Brian's explanation is the true one. The 
people are going because our rulers wish to get rid of 
them". 

They walked to the end of the grove and back again in 
silence. 

" Is n't it strange", said Fanny, innocently, as they 
turned round at the other end, "that I like Ballycorrig 
better than our own place ?" 

"Do you?" said Kate, placing her arm round Fanny's 
waist. " That is strange, indeed". 

Brian happened to be a little earlier than usual this 
evening. When he did not find Kate and Fanny at the 
gate, he thought something prevented them from taking 
their customary walk. They were within a few yards of 
him, but he could not see them through the thick white- 
thorn hedge. He brought his horse close up to the gate, 
and leaning over it, attempted to undo the hasp without 
dismounting. When Kate and Fanny heard him, they 
hastened towards him— Kate's arm still around Fanny's 
waist. The horse took fright at their sudden appearance. 
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Thej were startled bj & great clattering of hoofs as he 
plunged and reared ; thej saw Brian straggle for a moment 
as he hong upon the gate, and then fall heayilj over it 
into the field. Fortonatel j when the horse wheeled ronnd 
tiie stirnip leather came off. Otherwise, as his foot 
had caoght in the iron, he might hare been seriously 
injnred. 

Brian, though slightlj stnnnei}} was on his feet in a 
moment. He was about going back into the grore to 
catch the horse, when his sister called to him. 

" Brian", said she, " come here". 

He went towards her, and saw that Fannj CGrormam 
had fainted. 

" I hope you 're not hurt", Kate asked anxiously. 

" No", said he, "not the least". 

" You hare frightened the life out of her". 

He looked into the sweet face which rested all uncon- 
scious on his sister's bosom. The truth dawned upon hinu 
He knew it all now. As if by magic, all the lore of that 
true heart was rerealed to him in an instant. And his 
own heart opened, and love rushed into it in such a flood, 
that he could scarcely restrain the impulse he felt to clasp 
the unconscious little maiden to his breast, as a mother 
might a child whom she suddenly discovers to be her own. 
He moYcd the hair back from her cheek, and was stooping 
down to press his lips to it, but Kate kept him back. 

"Don't", said she, "unless" 

He understood her look, and said : 

" I do, Kate". 

Kate bent a glad fond look upon little Fanny's face, 
and kissed her herself. 

" Hold her", said she, " till I get some water". And 
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she laid little Fanny's head against the breast which she 
hoped would be its pillow for ever more in this world, and 
perhaps in the next too. All this happened in less than 
a minute. She dipped her handkerchief among the water- 
cresses in the stream that crept under the whitethorn 
hedge, and sprinkled Fanny's face. After a little while 
Fanny heaved a deep sigh, and opened her eyes. On see- 
ing the blood rush to her face, and crimson even her neck, 
Kate took her from Brian's arms, and beckoned to him to 
go away. 

"What a little fool you are", said Kate, beginning to 
close Fanny's dress, which she had loosened to give her 
air. 

"Is he hurt, Kate?" 

"No; can you not hear him running after his horse 
through the trees ?" 

But Fanny would not look up for the world ; she felt 
she had betrayed herself. And, oh, what would she not 
give to be a hundred miles away at that moment ! 

"Were not you frightened at all, Kate?" she asked. 

" I was, indeed, but then I 'm not a little coward like 
you". 

Fanny looked timidly at her, and Kate was almost 
tempted to tell her what she had just discovered; but the 
fear of a mistake that might make matters worse, kept 
her silent. 

"Come", said she, "here is Brian". 

Brian delayed at the gate to put on the stirrup; but, 
instead of waiting as usual to descend the hill with her 
arm in his, Fanny hurried away as if she had quite for- 
gotten him. 

As Brian followed them slowly towards the house, an 
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unpleasant donbt got into his mind. Fanny was their 
guest, he thought, and evidently her father or her aunt 
had not the remotest suspicion that she cherished a 
warmer feeling than friendship for him. Then her father 
was rich, and his favouring Mr. M.'s suit showed that he 
was ambitious too. She was young and inexperienced, 
and came among them as his sister's friend. All these 
things considered, would it be honourable for him to 
speak to Fanny O' Gorman of love? He longed to hold 
her to his heart, and ask her to be his — his own sweet 
wife — for ever more. But after due reflection he felt it 
would be wrong. With a smile of mingled bitterness and 
sadness, he said to himself: 

" It must not be — at least not now. There appears to 
be a fatality hanging over me'*. 

We are not quite pleased with Mr. Brian Purcell. 
His honourable scruples would have been all very well, if 
Fanny O' Gorman's happiness were not concerned. But 
here is our good friend Father Paul driving up the 
avenue, and in him we put our trust. 

The good priest was much troubled for his friends at 
Ballycorrig, who saw the " notice to quit" looming in the 
distance. This made him more anxious to see his niece 
married to Brian Purcell. Her father, he knew, would 
then get them over all diflficulties — for what cannot money 
do? Brian's mother was Father O' Gorman's idol.- She 
did such a world of good among the poor, and did it so 
quietly, without making a noise about it. And her son 
inherited her goodness. Therefore he was the man for 
his dear little Fanny. 

But, seeing them all so gloomy, Father Paul said to 
himself one day: 
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" Well, well, this will never do. We '11 have no falling 
in love at this rate. What 's this Tom Moore says ? 

"* Even though to smiles it may first owe its birth, 
All the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears'. 

" Faith it must be born first, at any rate. Leave the 
* soul of its sweetness' for some other time. But how arc 
we to get the ' smiles' ? 

" I have it", exclaimed Father Paul, as a bright idea 
struck him. " I '11 bring Fanny home with me — ^make 
her lady of the house, and give a party. That 's what 
will settle it, and put every one into good humour. We W 
All want something to cheer us these dull times". 

So thought Father Paul. But he little suspected what 
« rash experiment he was about trying. Woe to the 
parish priest who ventures upon it ; for every soul who is 
not invited becomes his enemy thenceforward and for 
«ver. And one half of the people invited are sure to be 
mortally offended because the other half were invited too. 
We shudder for Father Paul, particularly when we think 
of the rich, the "grand" — though not the "sublime" — 
Mrs. Mooney, and, in fancy, see the grocer's wife coolly 
taking the place next her at the supper table. For Mrs. 
Mooney is utterly oblivious of the time when she sold 
brogues of her father's manufacture. Well, we cannot 
be hard upon Mrs. Mooney, for among all classes of whicli 
we have any knowledge, there are people who look down 
on other people. 

"Tea parties", or, as they were sometimes called, 
" benefit parties", were in vogue in Father O'Gorman's 
parish about this time. Some poor widow, pinched by 
poverty, or a poor girl finding herself short a pound after 
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saving her earnings to pay her passage to America, would 
be enconraged by her friends to " give a benefit party" 
and tickets written on slips of copy paper (envelopes were 
not dreamt of) would be sent round to the young men and 
women of the neighbourhood. We ourselves have been 
honoured more than once by "getting a ticket". The 
last one we received is now before us, and we are tempted 
to transcribe it for the benefit of the uninitiated: 

"Norry delany expects the Pleasure of Mr. 

To a tea Party on Sunday Night gentlemen one shilling 
ladies ten Pence". 

By the same token, we met Brian Purcell at Norry 
Delany 's tea-party ; and it was there we first became per- 
sonally acquainted with Josh Reddy, whose "collection" 
on the occasion amounted to 17s. 4d. In fact, Norry 
Delany's tea-party was so great a success, that she waa 
not only able to go with her two brothers to America 
(they had just been ejected from their little "spot of 
ground"), but actually purchased a new cloak and bonnet 
out of the proceeds — not to mention a stuflF gown and a 
blue flannel petticoat. We are proud to remember having 
accepted the invitation to Norry Delany's tea-party. 

But we have alluded to this particular " benefit party", 
for the purpose of illustrating a remark we have made by 
an example. 

The absence of Miss Loyd, the bonnet-maker — ^who was^ 
a newcomer in the village — was noticed by several per- 
sons ; and it came out that her absence was owing to the 
interference of Bob Harkins, the policeman, who was an 
avowed admirer of hers. 

"As a friend, I advise you. Miss Loyd", said Bob 
Harkins, " not to go to that party. For if you do", added 
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Bob Harkins, feeling with his hand, lest a single rib of 
hair on his well greased poll should have strayed from its 
proper place, "for if you do, you '11 meet the scruff of 
society there I" 

"Come, Fanny", said Father O'Gorman, "getyoarself 
ready. I 'm going to take you home with me". 

Fanny was dreadfully scared. She thought her secret 
could be read in her face, that it was visible to all men, 
and that her uncle saw it, and was angry with her I But 
Father Paul's beaming smile soon dissipated that foolish 
notion, and Fanny was glad to go. She hurried to her 
room to get herself ready for the drive, devoutly hoping 
she could get away without meeting Brian. 

Father Paul gave a hint of his project to Kate, and 
told her that the party was to be that day week, and that 
Fanny would write the invitations the very next day. 
Whereupon Kate reproached him laughingly for not hav- 
ing given her earlier notice of the important event, as, if 
he had done so, she would certainly have got a new 
dress ; but as it was, she was determined to send for a 

wreath to C , which she was sure Father Paul woul^l 

admire. 

"And that reminds me", said Kate, "that Fanny may 
want gloves, or something. I '11 go and ask her; I never 
knew her to lose so much time putting on her cloak and 
bonnet before". 

Kate found little Fanny standing by the window. 

"What 's delaying you, Fanny?" she asked. 

"Is Uncle Paul ready?" said Fanny, all of a tremble. 

" Yes, he is waiting for you", said Kate. " But I came 
to ask you do you want gloves or any thing, as Brian ig 
going to the fair to-morrow". 
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" No", Fanny replied, in some surprise, looking at the 
gloves she had on. 

** Oh, but I mean white gloves". 

Fanny opened her eyes so "wide, that Kate could not 
help laughing. 

"I forgot", said she, "you have not heard about it yet. 
So I '11 send for the gloves". 

Fanny looked more bewildered than ever, and became 
quite pale, and then very red. 

"Do, Kate, tell me what you mean", said she, pressing 
her hand to her forehead. " I believe my mind is not 
right". 

" You little fool ! it is only Father Paul who is going 
to give us a great * blow out', as certain friends of ourg 
would say, and that is the reason he is bringing you home 
with him. So don't keep him waiting any longer". And 
Kate put her arm round little Fanny, and kissed her. 

" Wait till he *s ready, Kate", said Fanny, holding back. 

Kate understood her. She went down and whispered 
Brian to go out of the way. 

"Brian is gone out", said she, on returning to the 
room, " so I can 't tell him about the things he has 
to buy for us until he comes in. But I won't forget 
telling him, you may be sure. Your uncle is getting im- 
patient, though he has mamma with him". 
Fanny was in a great hurry now. 
"For goodness' sake, don't keep her long from us", 
said Mrs. Purcell. "I do n't know how we can live 
without her when she goes home ; so leave her to us as 
long as you can, while she remains in the country". 

"What do you say to that, Fanny?" Father Paul 
asked; "they can't live without you". 
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To which Fann}' replied by putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes to try to keep back a great shower of tears. 
But the tears toould come, and Fanny ran into Mrs, Pnr- 
cell's open arms, and hid her face. Her heart was so full, 
and then her nerves had been so shaken by the accident 
to Brian, she could not help it. ' 

"What 's all this about?" exclaimed Father Paul; 
"why ye 're all bewitched here. And if I do n't hurry 
away, I do n't know that I 'd be safe myself. Bring her 
out, Kate". And Father Paul rushed out of the room. 

When Fanny saw her uncle climbing into bis old gig, 
as if he were pursued by an enemy, she found it as im- 
possible to keep from laughing, as it was to keep from 
crying a moment before. And in this mood Fanny 
O'Gorman took her place in the old gig, and was driven 
■way from Ballycorrig as fast as " Brown Jack" could, or 
would, carry her. But that ia not saying much for the 
speed of her journey to "the priest's house". 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



LL things considered. Father Panl O'Gor- 
's evening party was a great success. 
Fanny, assisted by Kate Purcell, managed 
efery thing so well, that even the grand Mrs. 
Mooney was kept in tolerably good humour. She did 
show some symptoms of flouncing out of the room, when 
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a certain young lady entered it, but a judicious remark of 
Kate PurcelPs about a bracelet worn by Mrs. Mooney, 
prevented the catastrophe. The objectionable young lady 
was the orphan daughter of an old friend of Father 
0' Gorman's, for whom the good priest had procured a 

situation in a millinery establishment in K . The 

Miss Molonys, too, tittered audibly when the " shop girl" 
timidly glided to a seat half concealed by the window 
hangings; but these young ladies looked greatly asto- 
nished, not to say mortified, when Brian Purcell engaged 
the shop girl for the first quadrille. We may remark, 
that this young lady is now the wife of a respectable 
trader, who has been twice elected mayor of his native 
town. 

But what interests us most is the fact, that Father 
Paul's plan was crowned with success in one important 
particular. His dear little Fanny was really and truly 
made " as happy as a queen" that memorable night. 

"How is this, Brian?" said Father O'Gorman, on 
finding Mr. Brian Purcell all alone in the "little parlour". 
"When I did not see you among the dancers, I thought 
you had joined Dr. Forbis and the rest of them. *Pon 
my word", he added, "the doctor is enjoying himself. 
There is another song. But now, Brian, as you are here, 
let us have a quiet talk together. Something must have 
occurred between you and Fanny ; ye do n't appear to be 
the same good friends. Now, what is it?" 

"Nothing, sir, I assure you " 

"Oh I now, be candid with me. In fact, to make a 
long story short, what do you think of her?" 

"I think her worth her weight in gold, sir", said 
Brian. 
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"Aye, and in diamonds too", added Father Paul. 
**But did you ever think of her except as a friend?" 

This question encouraged Brian to make a fall confes- 
sion; after which he looked into the good priest's face^ 
and said : 

"But would it he right, under the circumstances, to 
declare [my love for her, and try to win hers? Her 
father''-^ 

"Fiddlesticks!" exclaimed Father Paul. "Do you 
think I 'd bring her down here if I thought her father 
would object?" And he repeated to Brian his conversa- 
tion with Fanny's father the evening of their arrival in 
Dublin. 

" So, my dear fellow", said the kind hearted old priest, 
holding out his hand to Brian, " I think I may congra- 
tulate you", 

Brian Purcell was in the act of clasping the proffered 
hand, when the door opened, and Fanny O' Gorman 
looked in. She came in search of her uncle, as she was 
afraid our friend the doctor was creating a little confu- 
sion among the dancers, by insisting upon putting them 
through certain figures which were in vogue in his young 
days. Fanny stood hesitating in the doorway, 

"Well, Fanny", said her uncle, "do you want me?" 

" Yes, sir. Doctor Forbis" 

"Oh I I know". Father Paul interrupted, "he's in- 
sisting upon Josh's playing * The Boyne Water' ". 

" No, sir, but teaching them to dance a cotillon", 

"Well, I '11 settle that. But come here, Fanny". 

He took her hand and placed it in that of Brian Pur- 
cell, saying, with an encouraging smile — for little Fanny 

•was frightened : 

13 
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*' Brian has something to tell you". Father Paul then 
quietly walked away, leaving them alone together. We 
'11 say no more. We could n't say what we would (who 
could?) if we tried. The "little parlour" was a dingy 
little hole of a place, with one candle, that required 
snuffing, on the chimney piece. But these two will bless 
that dingy little parlour to their dying day. 

Father C Gorman's never-to-be-forgotten party led to 
the consummation of another love affair. The doctor 
played a principal, though unconscious, part in the sub- 
jugation of a heart that had long resisted the assaults of 
the boy god, albeit his darts were "tipped with gold". 
It happened in this way. 

Doctor Forbis, whose house was not more than half a 
mile from the priest's, wended his way homewards on foot, 
in the bright moonlight. Arthur Kelly, the village car- 
man, was leading his white mule to water after returning 
from the market town of C . 

"Good night, Josh", says Arthur Kelly, in his hearty 
way. 

"Good night", responded the doctor, roused from a 
deep reverie, and rather astonished by this familiar salu- 
tation. 

"Josh!" he repeated, as he proceeded on his way — 
somewhat unsteadily, we must allow. "Joshua Forbis is 
my name; Joshua Forbis, Esquire, L.R.C.S.I. — more 
generally known as Doctor Forbis. But who has called 
me Josh? 'Good night. Josh'. Surely that man — 
Arthur Kelly, the carman, or I 'm mistaken, and his 
white mule— has said ' Good night. Josh*. Yet, I must 
be mistaken, for Kelly the carman, or his white mule, 
would not dare I" The doctor put on a look of profes- 
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sional dignity, which did not relax — rather continued to 
grow in severity indeed — till he reached his own gate. 
Doctor Forbis made a false step as he approached the 
gate, but kept himself from falling by catching hold of 
the bars. He paused for a moment to recover the shock, 
and while he did so, great was his astonishment to see 
his own house rising high into the air, and coming down 
again. He held fast to the bars of the gate, for as the 
house came down, himself and the gate went up, and 
when the house went up, he cauie down. It was just as 
if the short straight avenue were a plank, and that he was 
playing what the children in the village called "weigh- 
dee-buckedy" with his own house. 

"Let me see", said Doctor Forbis, "whether I can 
find any natural solution for this most extraordinary" — 

He was cut short by the approach of a car. He turned 
round, still clinging to the bars, and as the car passed, 
Kate Purcell waved her hand to him. 

" Good night. Josh", said the young lady. 

The doctor let go his hold of the bars, and taking off 
his hat bowed low. 

"But Josh I why Josh?" muttered Doctor Forbis when 
the car had passed. "Why Josh, Miss Purcell?" Here 
a second car passed by, and the doctor distinctly heard 
Miss Frances Molony utter the monosyllable "screwed". 
** Screwed, Miss Molony", the doctor muttered, looking 
after the car. But here his attention was attracted by a 
very extraordinary phenomenon. Doctor Forbis distinctly 
saw two moons in the sky. They danced about, and 
knocked against each other like two great billiard balls. 
As the doctor contemplated this wonderful natural phe- 
nomenon, a hand was laid on his shoulder. 
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" I have you", exclaimed the owner of the hand. 

"K I am not mistaken", said the doctor, "you are 
Tom Burke the cattle dealer". 

"Tom Burke the jobber", was the reply. "No mis- 
take about it ; I 'm waiting for you this two hours. I 
have the horse and car at Mrs. Gary's below, so get your- 
self ready". It was not difficult to see that Tom had 
been comforting himself with a " drop of the right sort" 
at Mrs. Gary's. 

"And pray, Tom Burke, may I take the liberty of 
inquiring where do you want me to go?" 

"Over to my father-in-law's, at the mountain foot", 
Tom replied. 

" A worthy man", the doctor observed, " Phil Shunney 
i)f the mountain foot". 

"Aye, begor", says Tom Burke. 

"And for what purpose am I required?" asked the 
doctor. 

" My wife that 's comin' home", was the reply, 

" I see", said Doctor Forbis, half sobered by the pros- 
pect of a fee. "Your wife is — is 'coming home', as you 
facetiously observe, and you require my professional ser- 
vices". 

" Aye, begor", said Tom Burke. " An' now I '11 run for 
the horse and car. I was afraid 't would be all hours 
before you could lave the priest's". 

" You see, Tom, in these cases we must be prepared for 
contingencies. I '11 just get my instruments". 

" Oh I begor, don't forget the instrument at any rate"* 

"Gertainly not", the doctor continued. "But as I 
know the road perfectly well, you need not wait for me", 

" All right", exclaimed Tom Burke, lifting his riding 
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eoat upon his shoulders with a shrug which was peculiar 
to him, and hurrying away for his horse and car with a 
slightly unsteady gait. 

Doctor Forbis knocked at his door — somewhat timidly 
we are bound to admit. A window was immediately raised, 
and a head, with a nightcap on it, thrust out. 

" What brings you there", exclaimed a rather shrewish 
Toice, '* at this hour of the night? Go away out of that". 
The window was pulled down with a snap, and the shut- 
ters closed. The doctor was beginning to consider what 
would be the most judicious course for him to take in this 
awkward predicament, when the door opened. A hand 
was stretched out, which took hold of his, and drew him 
gently into the hall. 

" Do n't mind her, dear", whispered a gentle voice into 
his ear. '' Do n't mind what she says, the cross thing ! 
Come into the kitchen, but walk easy". And Kitty 
Magrath squeezed the doctor's hand tenderly, and was 
about leading him through the hall, when her mistresd 
called to her from the head of the stairs. 

*' Kitty, Kitty Magrath", Mrs. Forbis called out; "do 
n't let that man in at this hour of the night". 

" Is it me, ma'am?" said Kitty, from the kitchen door, 
which she had reached with a hop, skip, and a jump, 
before she spoke. 

"Bring me a candle", said Mrs. Forbis. "But you 
need not light it". 

"Yes, ma'am", says Kitty, delighted at having escaped 
detection. 

" I'm blessed if they are n't all mad", thought Doctor 
Forbis, as he turned into the parlour. He changed his 
kat for a fur travelling cap, which he generally wore when 
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called out late at night. He then went out, closing the 
door softly behind him, and proceeded to the stable. 

" Steady, now, old lass", said the doctor, as he placed 
the saddle on his mare. He led the mare to the gate, 
making her walk on the grass, as he thought it wisest to 
avoid a meeting with Mrs. Forbis in her present mood. 
He mounted outside the gate, and rode at a tolerably 
quick pace towards the mountain foot. 

Doctor Forbis dismounted at Phil Shunney's door, and 
on hearing the sound of voices inside, and observing light 
in all the windows, the thought occurred to him that he 
had arrived too late. He raised the latch and saw quite 
a crowd of people inside. He recognized Shawn Gow's 
gruflF tones above the rest. 

" No, Phil, thank ye all the same", Shawn was saying. 
" But I did n't touch a dhrop iv any thing stronger thin 
wather since Christmas Day". 

" Well, I won't press you, Shawn", the host observed ; 
"if you made a promise, I 'd be sorry to ax you to brake 
it. But Tim Croak '11 take your part". 

'*Ay will I", responded Tim; "I never see the harm a 
little rouser 'd do a man. Here 's luck". 

" I wondher what 's keeping Tom", some one inquired. 
" He ought to be here afore this, and the girls is get- 
tin' lonesome". 

" God be wud poor Connor Shea", said Tim Croak. 
** 'Tis n't in the want av a blast o' music we 'd be if we 
had him". 

" God help him", remarked Phil Shunney, " when he 
hears av his family bein' in the poorhouse, as I suppose 
he will hear it". 

" Mr. Brian wrote an' towld him all", said Tim. " Sally 
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had the sickness, but she was out o' danger the last boord 
day. Mr. Brian axed the doctor himself*. 

This allusion to Sally Cavanagh caused a momentary 
silence, and the doctor called attention to his presence by 
pushing in the half door. 

"Oh, is that the docthor?'* exclaimed the man of the 
house. "Welcome, sir, welcome. Go, Shawn, and hould 
the docthor's mare. Sit down, docthor, and jine us in a 
tumbler". 

And Phil placed a chair for his unexpected visitor. 
" No, thank you, Phil", said the doctor solemnly; "not 
at present. Where is the young woman?" 
"What young woman, docthor?" 
"Tom Burke's wife". And Doctor Forbis laid his fur 
cap on the table, and threw his thick gloves into it. 

" There she is, there, at the ind of the table. An' in 
bad humour enough, I can tell you, to have Tom delayin* 
80 long". 

Doctor Forbis walked up to Mrs. Burke, and gravely 
held out his hand ; she gave him hers, and to her sur- 
prise, and slightly to her alarm, he placed his finger on 
her wrist, and, pulling out his watch, began to count her 
pulse. 

"I think", said the doctor, "you ought to be in bed". 
"Bravo, docthor", shouted Tim Croak. "So she 
ought". And what was considered a capital joke of the 
doctor's, elicited a roar of laughter from the company. 

Mrs. Burke leaped up, and bounded amidst a group of 
young women who were lamenting the absence of a mu- 
sician, at the end of the room. 

"Pray, what does all this mean?" said the doctor, 
bending a severe look on Phil Shunney, 
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hurried in breathless haste to the little house opposite the 
doctor's gate. 

Josh Reddy was sitting by his fire in a most melan- 
choly frame of mind. 

" Good morrow, Josh". 

" Good morning, Kitty", Josh replied with a sigh. " I 
hope you are well". 

" 'T is little you care which. Josh", says Kitty re- 
proachfully. 

" Kitty, my dear, I 'm in no mood for amatory dialogue 
this morning; so be pleased to inform me of the circum- 
stance to which I am indebted for this visit". 

" I brought this home to you", said Kitty with a deep 
siglf. 

Josh looked round, and, springing to his feet, ex- 
claimed : 

" Kitty, you 're an angel ! I apprehended it was irre- 
trievably lost. Sit down, Kitty, and let me play * Bonnie 
Kate' for you". 

" I must be going. Josh". 

" Do n't talk of going, Kitty", said Josh, hanging his 
beloved white hat on his poll, " I never knew your worth 
till now. So say you '11 be mine — * come to the bower I 
have shaded for you', and I '11 talk to Father Paul this 
blessed day". 

Kitty became hysterical immediately. And that day 
week Kitty Magrath was Mrs. Josh Reddy. So much for 
Father 0' Gorman's evening party. 



Shawn Gow found a pleasant fire blazing before him 
when he went home, after seeing Doctor Forbis past the 
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Clodagh. But the moment he sat down, Nancy said 
anxiously : 

" Shawn, achora, is anything afther happenin' to you? 
you 're as white as the wall". 

"Nancy", says Shawn, "Sally Cavanagh is dead". 

" Oh, Shawn ! Shawn ! when did she die, and who 
towld you?" 

"No one towld me", he replied, "but I know id". 

Nancy looked at him for an explanation. 

" She 's afther appearin' to me be'and near the church- 
yard". 

" The Lord betune us an' all harm", exclaimed Nancy, 
making the sign of the cross. " Did you spake to her ?" 

"No", he replied, "I had n't the presence of mind. 
She looked into my face, and thin turned into the church". 

" You had a right to ask her what she wanted three 
times in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
an' thin she 'd tell you what was throublin' her". 

" I know that, but I did n't think uv id in time. I 'm 
a'most sure, though, 't is to bring her home to bury her". 

" An' sure you will, Shawn". 

" I will, an' God knows I 'd do more than that for her. 
For where could you get the like uv her?" 

"Thrue for you", said Nancy, bursting into tears. 
" Go take a stretch on the bed, an' go round for a few of 
the neighbours in the momin' ; an' lave me here to say a 
few prayers for her poor sowl. Lord ! look down on 
her poor childher". 

Shawn Gow retired to rest, leaving his wife to offer up 
"tile full of her beads" for Sally CavAnagh. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HEEE is an old churchyard a little below the 
wood, from the comer of which Connor Shea 
took a last look at his home. One day, not 
many weeks after his poor wife's flight from 
the workhouse, a voice might be heard speaking in low, 
but earnest tones within the mouldering walls of the ruined 
temple, where th^ Mass had not been offered since the 
day Father Kenrehan was hewn to pieces by a few Crom- 
wellian troopers who happened to ride that way. The 
voice was that of Brian Purcell. 

" When she escaped from the poorhouse", said he in 
continuation, " she found her way to the churchyard. Her 
reason was entirely gone — she remembered nobody. 
Though I came to her nearly every day, I never noticed 
the least sign that she recognized me. But nothing 
would induce her to leave the churchyard. I even tried 
to force her away, but she clung to the headstone, and 
shrieked so wildly, I thought it cruelty to attempt re- 
moving her. So we supply her with a little food, and 
there she sits all day, apparently happy. At night, when 
the weather is inclement, we induce her to lie upon the 
heath in that shed in the comer. But what is most ex- 
traordinary — and I do n't wonder the country people view 
it in a; supernatural light — there you see the Ave little 
mounds, with their brown slabs for headstones, exactly 
like the other graves, beneath which she is persuaded her 
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children are buried. No one, as far as I can learn, saw 
her constructing them". 

" Merciful God !'* exclaimed his listener. 
" Stand near the slit in the wall", said Brian, " and 
you can see and hear while I am speaking to her. And 
then, as you say you would rather not have a witness to 
your interview, I '11 walk up as far as the cromlech, and 
be back with you in an hour". 

" Well, Sally", said Brian, " so they 're all dead". For 
he knew there was only one subject she could be induced 
to speak about. 

"All dead", she repeated with a vacant smile. Then 
noticing a little of the turf turned up upon one of the 
mounds, she patted it smooth with her hand. 

" All dead I But I '11 tell you something if you won't 
tell any one". 

" I won't tell any one, Sally". 

" Well, every night when the stars do be shinin' — but 
you won't tell, or they might take him from me?" 
"No, Sally, I will not tell". 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder, and with her 
mouth close to his ear, while a childlike smile lighted up 
her face, whispered : " He comes down when the stars do 
be shinin', and I have him in my arms all the night". 
"Who, Sally? Who comes down?" 
" Ah, you would n't guess ! Well, I '11 tell you, the 
youngest of all — poor Willie with the blue eyes. An' I 
have him here all night — here", she repeated, pressing 
both her hands against her bosom. 
Brian was almost affected to tears. 
" Here is Norah outside", said she, kneeling down and 
laying her hand on one of the mounds. " An' shure you'd 
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asy know Corney, for he was nearly as tall as Norah. An' 
any one 'd know the little one entirely. But who on'y my- 
self could guess these two?" She looked up at Brian as 
if expecting a reply. " No'*, she continued, " you'd nevier 
be able to guess; but I '11 tell you. This is Tom — the 
little fat bruckish; and this is Nicky. — But will nobody 
tell me where is Neddy, poor Connor's own brave boy?" 

Here a heavy groan from within the ruin interrupted 
her wanderings, and Brian moved away and up the hill 
towards the cromlech. 

He opened a letter which Connor Shea had given him, 
and read it as he walked slowly up the hill. It was from 
the schoolmaster. 

"For some days back I have been thinking of writing 
a long letter to you. But as I find my old habit of pro- 
crastination has still a hold on me, I think it better to 
send you a hurried line by Connor Shea, who leaves for 
Ireland to-morrow. I have done my best to persuade him 
that there was no necessity for his going, and that it 
would do as well to send you the money to bring them 
out. He would not listen to me ; and I feel quite uneasy 
at the thought of his meeting his scoundrel landlord. 
Try by all means and prevent this meeting. He was 
almost frantic when he read your letter. 

" * Connor', said I to him, *why, after all, should you 
feel it so deeply? Do n't you know that thousands of 
honest and respectable families are obliged to go into the 
poorhouse in unfortunate Ireland ?' 

" * Oh, it 's not that', he replied; * it is not the disgrace 
I 'm thinking of. But I 'm thinking of all Sally 
Cavanagh went through before it came to that. Well I 
know how long sjie suffered before she consented to see 
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herself and her children paupers. The robber !' he ex- 
claimed, striking the table with his clenched hand, * after 
promising me that he 'd lave 'em the oats'. 

" Rage and grief almost choked him, and tearing his 
shirt collar open, he rushed out of the house. 

" I hope you will try and keep him from meeting this 
man. It is scarcely in human nature to let such cold- 
blooded cruelty pass unavenged, if the victim found him- 
self face to face with his persecutor. I need say no more 
on this head. • 

" And now a word about myself. You know already 
how suddenly what I may call my disease left me. From 
the moment my eye rested upon the poor lost girl in that 
den of infamy, I thought I no longer loved her. Not 
long since, the clergyman to whose care I had confided 
her, wrote to me, saying that a wealthy merchant who 
knew her whole history, had been smitten by her extra- 
ordinary beauty, and intended to propose marriage to her. 
And the good priest thought it right to acquaint me with 
the circumstance. I assure you, it did not cause me the 
slightest pain — not the faintest symptom of jealousy did 
I feel. Neither did I feel any pleasure on learning after- 
wards that she declined the rich man's offer, preferring to 
remain with the good nuns, and endeavour to atone for 
those sinful years by a life of repentance. But when my 
reverend friend wrote to me again, after a few months, to 
inform me that Rose Mulvany was dangerously ill, then I 
found my mistake in supposing I no longer loved her I 
Accompanied by my young friend, Neddy, I hastened to 
the city. I found her surrounded by the good sisters, 
some kneeling by her bed-side, and one leaning over her, 
reversing Gerald GriflBn's beautiful picture of the * Sister 
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of Charity', whom he represents with her hair fwet with 
the tears of the penitent girl*. Rose Mulvany's hair was 
wet with the tears of the Sister of Charity. 

" The priest had prepared her for my visit. She held out 
her hand when she saw me, hut she closed her eyes, and a 
faint blush stole over her wasted cheek. 

" * Rose', said I, * I 'm sorry to see you so ill'. 

" She turned her head away, and wept silently. After 
a while she looked at me, and said : 

" * I trust and believe God has forgiven me, and why 
should I be afraid to look at you — you who saved me?' 
But the effort appeared to have exhausted her, and she 
closed her eyes again. If it were not for the light pres- 
sure of her hand, I should have thought she had fainted.. 
Her mind began to wander, for she asked me : 

" * Are they coming still ?* 

" ' Who, Rose V I asked. 

" 'The people — ^the young girls. Are they still com- 
ing?' 

" ' Coming where, Rose ?' 

" ' Coming to America', she replied. 

"*They are', said I. 

" 'Oh!' she exclaimed, opening her beautiful eyes, and 
fixing them earnestly on me, * tell them not. Tell them 
to stay at home. Tell them of Rose Mulvany'. 

"She appeared to become unconscious again for a 
minute or two. One of the nuns motioned to me to kneel, 
and I did so. They continued reciting the rosary, and I 
soon saw the dying girl's lips move, and could even catch 
the words — ' Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now, and at the hour of our death. Amen'.. 
When the prayer was ended, she started and said, ' Oh, 
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that is Mary ! And — and she forgives me ; and my father, 
and my poor mother. They all forgive me ! — ^they all for- 
give me I Look, look! my mother is opening her arms'. 
Here she attempted to raise herself np, but finding she 
had not strength to do so, she turned to one of the nuns. 

" * Sister Patrick', she said, 'won't you raise me up to 
my mother?' 

"The nun bent over her to raise her up, and as she did 
so, Rose Mulvany died in her arms. 

" I remained in the city to see her laid in her grave in 
the little cemetery attached to the convent. As I was 
leaving the cemetery, Sister Patrick placed a folded paper 
in my hand. It contained a long shining tress of golden 

hair. To me it is more precious than gold 

Connor has come in ; he is, I am glad to say, much calmer. 
But do not forget what I have said". 

*'Imust look to this", said Brian, as he folded the 
letter. " It did not occur to me before". 

On his return he was startled to see a party of police 
coming out of the churchyard. But on coming closer ta 
them, his surprise was turned to horror, for they carried 
a dead man between them, and Brian saw at a glance that 
the dead man was Mr. Oliver Grindem. He hurried into 
the graveyard, and saw a riderless horse grazing upon the 
rank herbage, with the bridle under his feet. He ap- 
proached the doorway of the old chapel, and as he passed 
the mounds (we cannot call them graves) he shuddered : 
the headstone and the grass of one of them were stained 
with blood. He noticed a spade and a shovel thrown 
across the mounds, and thought that perhaps a funeral 
was approaching, and that they were intended to dig the 

grave. There was no one within the ruin, and the utter 

14 
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stillness of the place seemed awful to him. On the 
ground — ^near the slit in the wall — ^his eye rested upon 
some object that made him start. It was a revolyer I 

"Great God !" exclaimed Brian, "it is as I feared. He 
has stained his hands with the wretch's blood". He 
stooped to take up the weapon, but a feeling of disgust 
would not let him touch it with his hand. He moyed it 
with his foot among the nettles, under a fallen fragment 
of the old wall. 

By crossing a field Brian came up with the police, who 
were in the act of placing the dead body in a cart pro- 
cured at the next farm-house. 

" How did this occur?" he inquired of the constable. 

"Accidentally, sir". 

"What! do you say it was an accident?" exclaimed 
Brian, while surprise and pleasure struggled with incre- 
dulity in his looks. 

"We were present, sir", said the constable; "no one 
is to blame". 

Brian leaped upon a wall, and cast a searching look 
around. He returned to the churchyard and explored 
every nook. He made inquiries at the houses adjoining, 
but could get no trace of the objects of his search. 

Let us relate what took place in the churchyard during 
Brian's stroll to the cromlech. 

Connor Shea — for it was his groan that interrupted 
the poor maniac in her wanderings — stood with his fore- 
head against the wall, trying to summon up courage to 
accost her. He heard the sound of voices outside, and 
looking through the slit in the wall, saw a man with a 
spade and shovel on his shoulder, opening the churchyard 
gate. A horseman, accompanied by five policemen, then 
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entered. The police approached the poor maniac^ and be- 
gan to speak kindly to her; but she clung with a terrified 
look to one of the headstones. Evidently distressed at 
the task imposed on them, they looked towards the man 
on horseback, who began to gesticulate violently, and to 
utter inarticulate sounds. Connor Shea looked more 
closely at him now, but was barely able to recognize his 
former landlord — the author of all his misery — so fright- 
fully was he altered. He had but partially recovered from 
an attack of paralysis, which had left him speechless. 
His jaw fell down upon his chest, the mouth open, and 
the tongue lolling over the uuder lip, while the slaver 
trickled down his neglected beard, and over a dirty nap- 
kin which was tied under his chin. The face was that 
of a corpse, save that the red glassy eyes glared hideously 
in the midst of it. He had come with the police to have 
Sally Cavanagh arrested as a "dangerous lunatic". The 
man with the spade and shovel was brought to level the 
mounds which the poor woman supposed to be the graves 
of her children. Her melancholy history was attracting 
so much interest that an English tourist who had been 
the guest of poor Sally's friend. Parson Stephens, had 
taken a note of it. Mr. Oliver Grindem resolved to put 
a stop to this. He gesticulated to the police, who reluc- 
tantly dragged the poor woman from the headstone. She 
struggled "violently, and seeing nothing else to catch 
hold of, seized the magistrate's bridle rein. He be- 
gan to strike her with the butt end of his whip. 
The horse backed to within a yard of the slit in the 
wall, and when Connor Shea heard the hard buckhom 
knock sharply upon the fleshless knuckles of his wife, 
he ground his teeth with rage, and pulling a revolver from 
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his breast, thrust it through the slit ; the mnzzle was 
within three feet of the monster's heart. Bnt at this 
moment he changed his mode of assault, and strnck his 
victim in the face with the lash of the whip. The hard 
whipcord entered one of her eyes, and with a scream of 
pain she let go the rein. The horse reared, and before 
Connor Shea conld pnll the trigger, the bmtal tyrant fell 
heavily to the ground — his head striking against the 
stone slab which Sally Cavanagh had erected to mark what 
she imagined to be the grave of her youngest little boy. 

The poor maniac ran screaming into the ruin, and with 
a bursting heart Connor clasped her to his breast. 

" Oh, save me — save me !" she cried, in an imploring 
voice. 

**I '11 save you; yes, I '11 save you. But oh! Sally, 
do n't you know me ?" 

" H-e comes down every night when the stars do be 
shinin"*, she whispered, "and now they want to take me 
away". 

" Oh ! Sally, look up— *.look Up and say you ktiow me", 
he sobbed. And as he raised her face from his bosom, 
he kissed her wan cheek passionately. 

"They 're dead", she murmured, "all dead. Poor 
Norah, an' Corney, an' Tommy, an' Nickey^ and little 
Willie with the blue eyes-^an' all". 

"But do n't you remember me, Sally -^-^Jrour own hus- 
band? Thry, Sally^ and temember ould times". 

But there was no ftieaning in her smile. 

"My God? my God !" cried the distracted man> " whirt 
did I eter do to deserve this ? Sure I was mad awhile 
•go, when I thought to take his life. O Heavenl)^ 
Father ! restore het sinses, an' a thought of revei^e I 'II 
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never let entlier my heart again! Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, intercede for her", he exclaimed aloud in a voice 
of the most intense entreaty. 

" Look at me, again, Sally — A gradh geal mo croidheP^* 

He felt her start slightly, and holding his cheek close 
to hers, repeated the words — ?"-^ gradh geal mo croidh^. 

She raised her hand, and bent her head in a listenin|^ 
attitude, like one trying to catch some dista^t sotm^. 
A^ain he murmured the words into her ear. " My own 
poor Sally — A gradh geal mo croidhe''. 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed, 

<* If we were all together", she murmured, "what harm, 
if we were all together?" 

ELe remembered these were the very words she used 
when te bade " God be with her", the night of his de- 
parture for America. Looking upon them as an indica- 
tian of returning reason, he knelt down and exclaimed 
fervently : " My God, I thank you for your mercy". And 
taking the revolver from his breast again, he flung it upon 
tbe ground. 

"Come, Sally", said he, "let us go". 

To his surprise and delight, instead of resisting, as he 
expected she would, she gave him her hand, and allowea 
him to lead her like a child over the broken wall, at the 
opposite side of the old ruin, and up towards the angle of 
the wood, where he stopped the night he parted from her, 
to take a last look at his home. 

" You 're forgetting the spade and shovel I" said one of 
the police to the man who had come to level the mounds. 

"J '11 lave 'em where they are", replied the man, "they 
'11 be wantin* to dig his own grave", 

* A $|v^'6 ge^t mo ^fxc^^e. Oh! my heart's bright Ioto. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



^ RIAN PUECELL stood among the fern on 
the mountain side, just where we found him 
at the commencement of out story. He had 
been loitering there for nearly an hour, and 
now looked at his watch, and then down at the little 
thatched house, with the tall hollyhocks at one end of it. 
A crowd was collected in the yard, and gronpe of men 
were moving about in the little meadow where Connor 
Shea channted the history of the fanner's danghter, 
"whose parents died and willed her five hundred pounds 
in goold" — the morning Brian fonnd him rocking the 
cradle, and "having an eye to number five". 

It seems but yesterday, when he saw the manly peasant 
in the midst of his blooming children, while the radiant 
smile of Sally Cayanagh threw a glow of rosy light npon 
the picture. He can scarcely believe that the reality is 
not a hideous dream. 

" How bravely the poor fellow has home up", he thought. 
* I trust the one consolation for which he prayed so fer- 
vently was granted to him". 

When Brian Purcell returned home on the day of Mr. 
Oliver Orindem's death, it occurred to him that Connor 
Shea and hie wife must have gone through the wood, for 
had they taken any other road he could not have missed 
them. He then remembered that their houae had not 
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been levelled by the crowbar brigade, because it "hap- 
pened to be on the commonage", as Connor himself said, 
and the landlord had no claim to it. Brian hastened to 
the mountain foot, and saw the door of Connor Shea's 
house open. He entered, but a hand was raised to beckon 
him back. Connor Shea sat upon the floor, his back against 
the wall, supporting his poor wife's head which rested on 
his breast. She was asleep. In obedience to the motion 
of his hand, Brian retired softly. It occurred to him that 
the best thing be could do, was to call upon Mrs. Hazlitt, 
and enlist her benevolence in favour of the sufferers. 

"Matt, Matt", says Mrs. Hazlitt, when she had heard 
the story, "run up to Shawn Gow's, and tell him to call 
to Tim Croak, and let the two of 'em, and Nancy and 
Betty come here to me without delay. An' do you, Mr. 
Purcell, send Mick Dunphy over with a horse an' car, an' 
lave the rest to me". 

Brian was satisfied that Sally Cavanagh would be well 
cared for, and he and Matt hastened to execute Mrs. 
Hazlitt's commands. 

The next morning Brian could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he looked round Connor Shea's kitchen, which pre- 
sented so desolate an appearance the day before. Tim 
Croak and Shawn Gow, and Nancy and Betty sat by the 
fire, as if resting from their labour, while Mrs. Hazlitt 
was pouring out a cup of tea at the dresser, which was 
resplendent with pewter and china, and Saint Patrick 
baptizing the Bang of Munster pasted on the side of it. 
Mrs. Hazlitt held up her finger in token of silence, and 
pointed to the room door. 

" She 's finely", she whispered. 

" You 're a wonderful woman", said Brian, in the same 
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low tone, as he looked round, and saw every thing pre- 
cisely as it was on the day he found Connor Shea rock- 
ing the cradle. 

*' You see, sir", said Mrs. Hazlitt, " I thought nothing 
'd help to bring her round like the sight of the things she 
was used to". 

The room door was opened, and Connor, after grasping 
Brian by the hand, beckoned to him to follow him. 

"Don't stay long out, Connor", said Mrs. Hazlitt; 
"the tay is filled out, and a warm cup '11 do you good". 

Connor shook his head with a sad, but grateful smile, 
and he and Brian Purcell walked out into the little garden.' 

"Well, Connor, how is she?" 

" She won't hould long, sir", was the reply. " An' I 
b'lieve 't is a mercy to have her go. But oh ! good God, 
't is breakin' my heart to think that she '11 go an' never 
know me". 

" Have courage, Connor. I '11 send for the doctor, 
and perhaps something might be done for her". 

" Do, sir. Matt Hazlitt is after goin' for Father 
O' Gorman to read over her". 

Brian remembered that Matt passed him on the road, 
on his yellow pony, riding furiously. 

" I *11 bid you good morning now", said Brian. "And 
be advised by Mrs. Hazlitt, and take some breakfast". 

"May God bless her!" exclaimed Connor Shea. And 
Brian saw the big tears start into his eyes. His own 
eyes were not dry as he turned away and walked quickly 
down the little by-road. 

On his way to the mountain foot, Matt Hazlitt was 
improving the occasion by endeavouring to convince 
Father 0' Gorman that St. Patrick was a Protestant— as 
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«Tire a8 he, Matt Hazlitt, was a Protestant. But Matt 

broke off in the middle of his argument by d g 

* Brown Jack* for a lazy brute. So impatient was he to 
have the priest read over poor Sally Cavanagh. 

"Very well, Matt", said Father O' Gorman, smiling, 
and putting spurs to his horse; "we *11 put off the dis- 
■cussion to a more favourable opportunity". 

Connor Shea was right — she did not "hold long". 
And few will think he was not right, too, when he said it 
was "a mercy to have her go". 

Brian Purcell has come to the mountain foot to-day, 
to attend Sally Cavanagh's funeral. He arrived early, 
and preferring to be alone, walked up the hill where he 
-could indulge his grief undisturbed. 

Noticing a movement among the crowd, he thought it 
time to go down to the house, as he wished to be one of 
the first to bear Sally Cavanagh's coffin down the little 
by-road to the hearse which was in waiting. He paused 
for a moment before getting over the wall of the meadow, 
and heard some young men talking on the other side. 

"The Lord save us I" said one, "there 's not a man in 
the townland that would n't venture his life for her; an* 
is n't it quare she to be let go to the poor-house at all?" 

" After all", was the reply, "if you look into id, 't is 
n't so surprisin'. She went to the poor-house like hun- 
threds of the neighbours. An' unless she went about 
beggin' a bit an' a sup for her childher, I do n't see what 
could be done for her". 

" Many 's the pleasant evenin' we ever had at poor 
Connor's", said a third speaker. "An' 't was Sally was 
the good warrant to get up a dance for us. She 'd hand 
•Connor his flute, an' ketch a hoult uv wan uv the boys 
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an' haul him out on the fiure. 'T was betther than a 
"weddin' for a few uv the boys an' girls to meet there uv 
an evenin' ". And the honest fellow drew the sleeve of 
his coat across his eyes. " There 's Father O'Gorman 
an' Parson Stephens", he continued; "let us move down. 
She '11 be taken out inmiediately". 

Brian followed them. When he went into the room to 
remove the coffin, a peculiar expression in Connor Shea's 
face attracted his attention, and rather surprised him. 
But he understood it when Connor came to his side, and 
said: 

" Thank God, she knew me, Mr. Brian". 

After the funeral Brian took Connor Shea home with 
him in his gig. Soon after their arrival at Ballycorrig^ 
the servant announced Parson Stephens and Captain 
Dawson. The captain asked to see Mr. Purcell. 

" I need not tell you, sir", said Captain Dawson, when 
Mr. Purcell made his appearance, **that I was no party 
to the proceedings which have been taken against you. 
I have written to my law agent to put a stop to them. 
And I now come to offer you a lease at your former rent". 

" I thank you, sir", Mr. Purcell replied, " I expected 
nothing else from you". 

" And Shea", said the captain, " you can have your farm 
back again, and whatever I can do for you I will do". 

" I 'm thankful to you, Captain", said Connor Shea; 
"but I could n't live there now". 

"Do n't leave old Ireland, Shea", said Mr. Stephens. 

" I hope to see ould Ireland again, sir". And Connor 
Shea drew himself up to his full height, while his eyes 
flashed fire from under his knitted brows. 

Connor Shea was always a great favourite with Captain 
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Dawson, whom he often accompanied in his shooting and 
conrsing excursions on the mountain. The captain, mis- 
taking the expression in his face, felt hurt, and said: 

"Shea, I never expected this from you. You know I 
always wished you well. And he who acted so severely 
towards you is no more". 

" I was n't thinkin' of him, sir", replied Connor. " I 
was thinkin' of the government that crushes us. You 
know. Captain, I 'm afther bein' in the land of Uberty, an' 
I lamed something there that was n't clear to me afore". 

" I very much fear", Mr. Stephens observed, "if a war 
breaks out between the United States and these countries, 
our government will find they have committed a grievous 
mistake in driving the men who recruited our army, and 
contributed so much to the glory of England, into the 
ranks of our foes. For America does not love us". 

" All we want", remarked Mr. Purcell, whose loyalty 
had been revived by the promised lease, " is a settlement 
of the land question". 

" And that you '11 never get", said Brian. 

" I know what yowr. views are", said the parson, in a 
good-humoured way, turning to Brian. " I consider them 
visionary, and worse. And yet it is hard to blame intelli- 
gent Irishmen fpr being discontented with the present 
state of things". 

"You are more liberal, sir", said Brian, "than some of 
our own own clergy, who have been honoured with the 
title of 'sacerdotal incendiaries', as a reward for their 
loyalty". 

Connor Shea was about leaving the room when . Brian 
said to him : 

" By the way, Connor, what about this ring you sent 
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to me by Tom Burke? 'T is worth at least twice as muck 
as I gave him". 

" I 'm glad you reminded me of it", said Connor, 
taking out his purse and counting five soyereigns on the 
table. 

* * Do n't mind the money", said Brian ; * * here is the ring". 

" I have more money than I want now, sir", replied 
Connor. *' An' give the ring to the young lady— »an' may 
God bless her". 

** What young lady?" Brian asked in surprise. 

**I thought you knew all about it", said Connor; and 
he told how Miss Evans had given the ring to his little 
son at the finger-post. 

Captain Dawson brightened up on hearing the story, 
and even Brian felt gratefal to her. After all 't is plea- 
sant to know that a once worshipped idol was not alto- 
gether worthless. 

"Perhaps", said Brian, as the captain and his reverend 
friend were preparing to leave, "perhaps Captain Dawson 
will be good enough to return the ring to the owner". 

The captain promised to do so. But fate would not 
have it so. 

That very morning Miss Evans got a hint for the first 
time of how matters stood between her old lover and 
Fanny O' Gorman. She could not believe it. She thought 
Brian Purcell never could love another^-^at least while 
she herself remained unmarried. But her vanity was 
wounded and her jealousy roused, nevertheless. So she 
resolved "to do something" — what, she did not exactly 
know. 

Captain Dawson's horse cast a shoe, and he stopped 
at Shawn Gow's forge to get it on. 
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Tim Croak, who we fear meant mischief, walked in to 
light his pipe. 

" Wisha, Captain", says Tim, "would you lave this bit 
av a note at Matt Hazlitt's as you 're passin', an' let me 
go home the short cut". 

The captain took the note, but the moment his eye 
rested on the address he thrust it back into Tim's hand, 
saying that he had to ride over to the glebe. 

When he was gone, Tim grinned maliciously as he said 
to Shawn Gow: 

" I was over at Moorview wud a brace o' cock from the 
ould lady, an' I got this to deliver to Mr. Brian into his 
own hands, as she said. An' begob, Shawn, she 's a 
thoroughbred, an' no mistake. I never seen such pints 
wud a woman". 

Captain Dawson really did ride to the glebe, but it was 
for the purpose of asking Mr. Stephens to return the ring 
to the beauty of Moorview House. 

Brian read the note, which only contained these few 
words : " Meet me at one o'clock to-morrow at the cot- 
tage. I want to see jovl particularly. Do nH refuse me 
this last request, J. E.". 

Kate, who we must say was too suspicious, stood near 
the window with the envelope in her hand, watching him 
anxiously. She turned her head away quickly lest he 
should notice the smile that lighted up her face when 
she saw him toss the note into the fire. 

"Kate", said he, "had you no letter from Fanny 
to-day?" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



? UR story is told. Several yeara have gone by 
e Sally Garanagh was laid in her grave, 
Aui the little house at the foot of the moun- 
tain is a roofless ruin. Bnt before saying 
good-bye to the reader, we shall take a parting glance at 
some of the characters whom we have introdnced to 
him. 

Mr. Pnrcell is a hate old man, a little too prond of his 
broad acres, perhaps, but a "good neighboar" for all that, 
the people say. We can notice no perceptible change in 
Mrs. Purcell. We find her as busy as aver in the con- 
genial work of feeding the hmigry; for hunger, alas ! still 
hovers around the mountain foot. Kate Purcjll is a 
Sister of Mercy, but she left one to fill h«r place in th« 
home she loved. And her father and mother have four 
bright-eyed grand-children — a boy and three girls — to 
gladden their hearts. Richard — called after uncle Richard 
— Sarah, Kate, and Fanny — little blue-eyed, golden-haired 
Fanny — the beautifulest little fairy ever seen. Aunt 
Sarah lives almost entirely at Ballycorrig. On a certain 
day every year, she and Mrs. PurceU take a long drive 
together. Where they went was a secret at first, but oae 
day as Brian was returning from C ' , he saw his own 

car at the gate of F chapel. Then he knew the 

yearly drive was to uncle Richard'ii grave. Mr. O'Gor- 
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man, who has retired from business, is a frequent visitor 
to the secluded valley, and, seeing his daughter's happi- 
ness, maybe he does n't bless Father Paul ! 

Mrs. Hazlitt and Matt — we put her name first — are as 
happy as they deserve to be, and that is about saying as 
much as we could say. Tim Croak and Shawn Gow, 
and Betty and Nancy, are " well and doing well". Kitty 
Magrath's " fortune" placed Josh Keddy (whose white 
hat is no way altered) above the necessity of earning his 
bread as a "musicianer" — a great godsend to the piper 
and fiddler. Josh has a full half dozen young "mu- 
sicianers". Tom, the eldest, at three years old, aston- 
ished Father O'Gorman by performing the "Sprig of 
Shillelagh" on a tin whistle. And the good priest 
cherishes the hope that he will live to see "the choir" 
revived by the Reddy family. 

Mr. Mooney, after causing much anxiety to his friends, 
found peace in the arms of the "fat one", and can look 
at "sublime" young ladies without becoming insane. 
Time appears to have no power over Miss Evans. It wars 
only the other day Tim Croak was chatting with Matt 
Hazlitt at the little rustic gate, while Mrs. Hazlitt was 
spreading clothes on the privet-hedge, when the words 
"good morning, Mrs. Hazlitt", in a bell-like voice, made 
them turn round. The brown ringlets floated in the 
breeze as she passed, and Matt and Tim stared admiringly 
after her. 

" Begob, Matt", says Tim Croak, putting his dudheen 
into his pocket, "there 's not a feather out of her". 

Miss Evans is still unmarried. But as Captain Daw- 
son is unmarried too, we have some hopes that she will 
not die an old maid. 
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Ham It not boon said that an Irish jaunting-car is 
"unnnoinr*? Thoro is certainly nothing suggestire of 
unsooiulity about tins one, which we see moying slowly 
uloug tho mountain road. Look at the bright little lady 
with hov ann roating on the cushion over the "well", and 
if wo nuHtako not, hor shoulder leaning against the arm 
\\t tho sedate-looking gentleman at the other side. 

*'\Vhat II i^ai^itol farmer*s wife you are, Fanny", said 

)h\ a^ he lightly tivnc'hed an old goat sitting upon a rock 

1\\ tho r\xad^ide„ wiiK hi$ whip — the same iU-favoiired old 

,^xa^ \\>> vv^rily WUevt\ to which Parson Stephens called 

Sa1\\ l^iv;iu\)i^V atliMitiiMDi as she was hnnying to Ifass 

the lit^t tittte he $«w her. '^1 ^nd exeirthin^ hms got cm 

Umt^ i^y ah^MMKV jiiisi as well as if 1 weie ax 

*^ l>h ! h«t WMi vttiASl rs>< Kf so V?a^c awar aar 

^^ WVj 1 haxy^ v\3ux Kfeoi esae wesfk away^, 

^^""Y ^*Si W^r liiaai a yy«r^. saiSi Faxxy, We si^aZI 

"^\\Nfc '^ *M $»^f ^je y»/«M »ia: wi^ w:is: faii i'"7:i:j 

Ifer v^*?^t :t^ »f irtcsif sm^5*a> je^ "ais^ ^vc:* jaKsoi^ 
^be AU. -jiajxa^t^^t. S%mie /drt!<s in^^in! CHX ^ m x. ^ is 



$^ ':3kj^ ^«:«^ :$a]:^r::$^ 
:iaKk ^ihtu^ j«tir a iOi^ 
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but when Brian turned round to look at him, he walked 
hastily up to them, and held out his hand. 

"I fear there is some mistake, sir", said Brian; "I do 
not recollect having seen you before". 

" I remember you very well", was the reply. " Perhaps 

if I remind you of the old finger-post, and of the little 
boy " 

" Good heavens", exclaimed Brian Purcell, interrupting 
him, and grasping him by the hand — "Connor Shea's 
son!" 

" Yes", said he, with a sorrowful smile. 

" Oh ! I understand", said Brian, pointing to the new 
headstone. 

"I called to you to learn where I was to erect it; but I 
soon found there was scarcely a child in the parish who 
could not show me Sally Cavanagh's grave; and, besides, 
these would have directed me". He pointed to the five 
little brown slabs. 

Brian felt Fanny's arm trembUng in his. 

He was but a boy to be sure. But his bronzed cheek 
and the scar on his forehead gave him the look of a 
veteran. And then, his empty sleeve. It was so awful 
to see his lips quivering, and the big tears blinding him. 
Fanny trembled more and more as she looked at him. 
Brian, too, felt his heart swelling into his throat. In 
order to rouse the young man from his agony, he said : 
" I see you have lost an arm in the service of your adop- 
ted country". 

His countenance instantly changed, and he dashed the 
tears away. 

" Yes", yaid he, while his eye blazed with enthusiasm, 

" but I have an arm left — for Ireland !" 

15 
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Brian remembered the same look in his father's faee, 
and the remark which it drew from the parson on the. 
day of Sally Cavanagh's funeral. 

"How is your father?" he asked. 

" Just the same as when you saw him, sir". 

"And your friend the schoolmaster?" 

" He, too, is well. He is one of the most successful 
lawyers in^— . It is thought he will be a judge very 
soon. I have some papers for you from him". 

" Of course you will spend some time with us?" 

"I intended calling to see you this evening, having 
heard of your return. And— you may expect me in an 
hour or two". 

Brian saw that he wished to be left alone. 

When the car had passed the gate, Fanny looked back 
and saw the young soldier on his knees, with his remain- 
ing arm resting on one of the five little mounds which 
suggested the story of The Untenanted Graves. 



THE END. 
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|T is proposed to issue an English transla- 
tion of the Life of F. de Ravignan, written 
in French by his friend and superior, F. de 
Ponlevoy, and published at Paris in i860. 
The interest felt in all that concerns the private 
character and public conduct of the great Christian 
orator, is sufficiently evinced by the number of 
notices 'of his career which have appeared both in 
his own country and in England. These are of 
various merit, and are for the most part very 
meagre, containing little more than what may be 
gathered from the published works of the subject 
of the notice. The publications of an author fur- 
nish, no doubt, the most authentic materials for 
the history of his life, so far as he has seen fit to 
disclose himself in his writings ; but they are sel- 
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dom sufficient to supply a complete view of his 
character. 

■ In the case of F. de Ravignan, a life drawn from 
his writings must be more than usually incomplete. 
Such a life is necessarily confined to what came 
before the public ; but F. de Ravignan has left be- 
hind him the reputation of having presented an 
example of eminent Christian holiness, in thorough 
harmony with the age and country in which he 
lived ; and the reader will naturally wish to learn 
whatever can be known of the details of such a life. 
F. de Ponlevoy was, during many years, an inmate 
of the same house as F. de Ravignan ; and both as 
a religious superior and as an intimate friend, he 
had every opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the eminent man whose life he has 
written. He has made full use of his opportuni- 
ties, and has taken pains to point out the principles 
of conduct and maxims of perfection which his 
narrative illustrates. 

The present volume is issued in the belief that 
the work will be a valuable addition to our Eng- 
lish Catholic literature, both historical and spiritual. 
The translation has been prepared at St Beuno's 
.College, North Wales. It will form one volume, 
uniform with Chocarne's " Interior Life of Lacor- 
daire," and will appear about October. 
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